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Another Vermont Centennial 
Mary G. Canfield 


On Sunday evening, Aug. 13, the Cen- 
tennial of our Universalist church in 
South Woodstock was observed. The 
formal dedication took place on Dec. 12, 
1839, when the minister of this church 
and the one at the North Village preached 
the sermon of dedication. He was ‘the 
Rev. Russell Streeter, well known in his 
day and generation. He had preached the 
sermon of dedication of the North Parish 
Church four years earlier. 

This beautiful chapel in the South 
Village was built by the Universalists, who 
predominated, by a few Congregationalists, 
by “some individuals,” by some “not set 
anywhere,” and a few Baptists. The 
pews were owned by these various people 
and the prudential committee assigned the 
Sundays for preaching to the different 
groups according to their numbers. Our 
people from the very beginning had three 
Sundays each month. The ‘‘not set any- 
where” had one Sunday. As the years 
went by, the church came fully into the 
possession of the Universalists. 

On May 1, 1917, the property was 
deeded to the Universalist State Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of 
Quebec, and then a lease was given to the 
local church trustees. 

It is the only church in the neighborhood 
and of course it serves the whole com- 
munity. : 

At this celebration, Mrs. Julia Lee 
McDill spoke for her grandfather, the 
Rev. John S. Lee, who in the 1850’s was 
the principal of the Green Mountain Acad- 
emy and minister of this church. During 
his administration he sent nearly twenty 
boys to Tufts, he fitted several for our 
ministry and trained a number of teachers. 

Alonza F. Wood spoke for the pioneer 
families of the South Parish. His grand- 
father helped build the church, also the 
academy. Dr. H. L. Canfield, for fourteen 
years pastor in the two churches in Wood- 
stock, brought his heartfelt greetings which 
were filled with the memories of many dear 
friends and events. 

I gave the historical address which I 
called ‘‘The Churches of South Wood- 
stock.” The records of the Congregational 
church had been sold for paper rags dur- 
ing the Civil War. Their barn-like build- 
ing without windows or heat had been 
built in the 1780’s, the congregation had 
expired before the building of our chapel. 
The Methodists put up a structure for 
their use in the early 1800’s but it burned, 
which caused no grief. 

This chapel has a beautiful Doric front, 
a fine belfry, and the original windows, 
each with eighty panes of nice bubbly 
glass, the original pews have been kept, but 
the pulpit has been changed. 

The names of all the committees which 
had charge of the construction are care- 

fully preserved as well as the names of the 


pew owners. The names of the ministers 
are sadly lacking, but from diaries, year 
books, academy records, it has been pos- 
sible to call a decidedly complete list of 
their names: Russell Streeter, C. M. Fay, 
D. M. Reed, the two Tillotsons, J. S. Lee, 
Moses Marston, William Shipman, Eli 
Ballou, Elmer Hewitt, M. Thornton, J. S. 
Simmons, H. L. Canfield. Warren Skinner 
lived in the South Village for a time and 
his voice was heard. Samuel Loveland, 
who lived in Reading, Vt., and among his 
many tasks, trained a dozen men for our 
ministry. He was a remarkable man. He 
taught himself several languages, edited 
papers, went to the State Senate, was 
Lieutenant Governor, always walked, was 
slow of speech, and when he was asked to 
speak faster, said that he reckoned he 
could pitch off as fast as they could mow 
away. It was a farming neighborhood and 
the people understood. W. S. Balch was 
now and then a welcome preacher. 

In 1840, the prudential committee made 
a detailed report of all the expenses in- 
volved in building the chapel. The work- 
men were paid $1.00 a day and board. 
The Women’s Society made curtains, 
cushions and rugs, and put in the lamps. 
These articles cost $70. A group of young 
men bought the pulpit Bible for $10. 

The chapel cost a little less than $3,000. 
After all the bills had been paid, about 
$150 was left. A similar sum was raised 
and a bell was bought which was guar- 
anteed for one year. Shortly after the end 
of the first year, it cracked and had to be 
taken to Boston to be recast. The church 
had to pay something for this job, but 
not the full amount. The work was well 
done, the bell still calls the people for 
worship. 

On Feb. 6, 1843, Russell Streeter organ- 
ized a distinct Universalist Society. The 
Unitarians, several of whom were in the 
South Village, identified themselves with 
this group. Theologically Russell Streeter 
was a Unitarian. Hosea Ballou had written 
his ‘‘Atonement”’ in Barnard in 1805. He 
had preached all over this section and 
these liberal people were his disciples. 

Mrs. 8S. S. Ellis was the first woman to 
have her name on the church lists. In 
1840 she became one of the “individuals.” 
She was soon joined by Mrs. Lovejoy. 
In 1858, Mrs. Huldah Lake, Mrs. Lemuel 
Benjamin, Mrs. Rebecca Brown and Mrs. 
Mary Bailey joined the Universalist So- 
ciety, the first women to do so. 

There was special music for this cen- 
tennial meeting which was beautiful and 
appropriate. Mr. Giles, a student at 
Tufts College, is spending his second sum- 
mer as pastor of the church. 

This beautiful chapel stands as a visible 
record of the devotion of faithful men and 
women. Our rich inheritance is a call to 
service. ; 
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IS FACING THE FACTS WRONG? 


E must confess that we would rather travel 
along with so-called idealists than with so- 
called realists. If there is one thing more 

than another that stands out clear and beautiful in 
the Christian religion after nineteen centuries, it is 
that it is a religion of idealism. ‘Be ye perfect’’ is 
the command. But in the discussion of mixed mar- 
riages, started by the marriage of a white boy pre- 
paring for our ministry to a colored girl of good 
character and ability, it would seem as if some of 
our people believed it to be wrong to tell these young 
people the truth about their situation; and wrong 
for a theological school to refuse to admit a man even 
though the faculty knows that he can not succeed. 

We hold that it is no sacrifice of idealism, but 
rather the highest kind of idealism, for a school to 
examine every man and woman before admission, 
and if there is any fact disclosed in the report of the 
doctor, the psychiatrist, the student of social rela- 
tions, or the men in charge of studies, that would 
make it likely that the man would not be able to 
succeed, he should be kept out. 

Further than this, we consider it a terrible sacri- 
fice of idealism to admit a man of one race to a school 
established primarily for another race, surround this 
student with unreality, hold him up as a kind of hero 
and encourage him, even if unconsciously, to abandon 
his own race. Education should do the two things: 
hold up the highest ideals and fit people to serve 
ideals in this present world. 

We live in a world where race prejudice exists, 
and Universalists above all other Christians because 
of their professions have a responsibility to over- 
come prejudice both by precept and example. 

There are intelligent men and women who sin- 
cerely hold that there is but one way to get rid of 
prejudice and that is to get rid of races. They preach 
amalgamation of races. We do not agree with them. 
We believe that the path of progress is the path of 
developing each race to the highest possible level, 
which means in part making them just fair and kind 
toward every other race. 

In the United States the white race has before 
it the duty of opening doors to the people of the 
colored race—educationally, industrially, religiously, 
politically, and every other way. 

We ourselves have done what we could in these 
ways, not only from a sense of duty but because we 
like colored people. Many a time we have been 
strengthened and cheered by their patience, their 
courage, their ability to sing in the rain, and their 
great gifts of mind and soul. 


‘ae 


But what is the use of trying to get a white man 
with a colored wife a place on the faculty of a white 
college or a place as minister of a white congregation? 
It just can’t be done except in most unusual com- 
munities. And if this be the truth, is it a sacrifice 
of idealism to tell the truth? Is there any moral 
beauty in holding out false hopes? 

With Hitler screaming his nonsense about race 
purity, with Dutch, German, Irish, English, blood 
in the veins of the man who writes these words, 
with a world where there is terrible unjustice and 
cruelty caused by race prejudice, it is not a time when 
one can write a word on this subject and not run 
grave danger of being misunderstood, but even in 
this month of August, 1939, we affirm that, in our 
judgment, marriages of white and colored people 
are unwise, and that it is no lowering of Christian 


ideals to say so. 
Eo * 


WASHINGTON IN AUTUMN 

ARAPHRASING Beecher’s famous remark about 

the strawberry, we remark that perhaps God 

might have made a city more beautiful than 
Washington in October but He never did. There be 
those who will dispute this and say that Washington 
in May has never been equaled. We, however, hold 
our ground—the mellow light of autumn on Rock 
Creek Park, the Soldiers’ Home Grounds, and Potomac 
Park testifies that we are right. 

Then, too, in Washington there is such a pull upon 
the imagination. Here the government of our tiny 
republic went in 1800. Here it has grown great and 
strong. Here lived and served the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
the great Washington himself. 

Although George Washington did his work as 
President in New York and Philadelphia, he it was 
who planned Washington, selected the site, approved 
the plan, conferred with landowners, and walked back 
and forth through the fields and hamlets that were 
taken for the Federal City. His home, too, is near by 
—so near in fact by modern roads and motors that 
one unconsciously thinks of Mount Vernon as a part 
of Washington. 

Great history has been made in Washington, and 
on every side there are buildings, streets and me- 
morials that bear eloquent testimony. The Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the new 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson now slowly taking 
form, the Capitol, the Congressional Library, the 
house where Lincoln died, and that beautiful, simple 
White House where every President from John Adams 
has served his time as Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
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give one a new conception of his country and a new 
feeling for it. 

All over Washington there are signs and tablets 
which tell of other interesting events. Here Garfield 
lived when he was a simple Congressman, there was 
the home of Commodore Decatur, here Lincoln used 
to steal away to sleep on hot summer nights, yonder 
on that old redoubt he stood when Early’s men fired 
at him. Before us is Virginia. Behind us is Maryland. 
In each name there are volumes of history. Up at 
13th and L Streets stands a little church where for 
nearly half a century faithful men preached the gospel 
of God’s impartial love for all His children. Yonder 
on the great avenue that runs straight north from the 
White House, stands the beautiful church which has 
been built on the foundations that past generations 
have laid, and which speaks eloquently of what a 
united denomination can do. 

Universalists ought to love Washington. They 
ought to go there when they can. The city speaks to 
them both as citizens and as churchmen. All who can 
should again walk its beautiful streets in the week of 
October 16, for another great assembly of our people 
has been planned. 

* * 


THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY 


N a recent issue of the The Springfield Daily News, 
there appeared a report of a survey made in the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts of the Protes- 

tant Episcopal Church by a lay committee under the 
guidance of Bishop William A. Lawrence. 

A careful study was made of what is called 
“general laxity in religious matters and a steady 
drop in church attendance.” 

We do not have the text of the report, but only 
what appears to be a carefully prepared summary in 
the newspaper. 

The survey shows that the larger the parish, 
the smaller the percentage of attendance by members. 
In churches of less than one hundred members, the 
average reached fifty percent, which was the highest 
recorded. 

More than thirty percent of church members 
covered by the survey were seen at church less than 
ten times a year. 

As to causes of the decrease the newspaper story 
says: 


Among the basic factors seen as causing the decrease in 
active church membership were downward social and economic 
trends throughout the diocese. Not only is population decreas- 
ing but twenty-seven out of thirty-two pastors report that the 
social character of their communities has been gradually lowered, 
due largely to the dying off of the families of older settlers and 
the importation of foreign workers. 

In the latter connection, the report points out that the 
Episcopal Church of Western Massachusetts draws the greater 
part of its membership from the poorer classes of mill towns 
around which it has grown up. ; 

The spread of Roman Catholicism was also cited by a 
number of rectors as well as the fact that all communities had 
upward of three Protestant churches struggling for eligible 
members. 

Still another basic factor affecting the question of church 
welfare was said to be growing disparity between the birth 
rates of the poorer and wealthier classes. 


Over these causes of poor church attendance 
the church had no control, but the survey cited other 
causes about which the church might do something, 
such as secularization of life, the use of automobiles 
for picnics and excursions, inadequate religious educa- 
tion, and the failure of parents to help. 

The report came out strongly against the work 
of some colleges in spreading communistic ideas and 
thus undermining faith and morals. 

It was made clear, however, that the church 


- itself was to blame, at least in the opinion of some 


who responded. The church has not kept up with 
the times, Christianity is not militant enough, and 
the church authorities cater to the wealthy. 

The survey reports upon efforts made to 
strengthen the life of the church. In Pittsfield the 
parish is broken up into districts or zones, in each 
of which is a center where new families are recorded 
and arrangements made to welcome them. The sick 
are visited from these centers. 

Quoting again from the report: 


In summing these up and making its own recommendations 
the survey committee suggested that the aim of the church 
should be for qualitative rather than quantitative improvement. 
The object should be, said the committee, ‘‘to quicken the 
existing membership into a more active, responsible, vital and 
consecrated participation.” 

To achieve that, the committee recommended the appoint- 
ment in each parish of a committee of three to study the survey 
and in the light of it to propose a program of activity for the 
year. Reports of the program as drawn up and, later on, as 
working in the parish are to be submitted to the bishop and 
diocesan council. 

Within the parish the committee suggested the inaugura- 
tion of discussion groups; opportunities for parish service by 
young people, such as ushering, junior vestries and music; inter- 
change of rectors with neighboring parishes; better administra- 
tion of church schools; inclusion of religious features in all parish 
organizations; publication of weekly news bulletins and pub- 
licity about parish activities in the secular press. 

The committee recommended that every possible latitude 
should be allowed parishes in carrying out their individual pro- 
grams but that the diocesan organization and authority should 
be back of them. 


Commenting upon the conditions disclosed in 
the survey, the Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer 
said recently, “‘What is said is fairly applicable to 
our own church. The analysis gives us all food for 
thought.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Edgar Dewitt Jones said in his syndicated 
column recently: ‘One thing about children so re- 
freshing is their reluctance to go to bed for fear they 
will miss something worth seeing or hearing.’”’? Would 
that all church snoozers felt the same! Would that 
none of the three causes of sleeping in church existed 
—‘bad ventilation, poor sermons, utter weariness.” 


So Mr. Stalin has accepted an agreement from. 
Mr. Hitler. Can it be that Mr. Stalin has been 
remiss in reading the newspapers lately? : 


Religion relates to the whole of man, and the 
more the whole of man is employed in it, the bet 
the religion. | 


pee 
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Race Prejudice and Mixed Marriages 


John Murray Atwood 


HE editor of The Christian Leader is a man I 
admire and love for several reasons, among 
others because he is outspoken and expresses 

his convictions. One always knows where he stands. 
Sometimes readers of the paper, disagreeing with his 
views, get provoked, but nevertheless it is that defi- 
niteness of opinion that gives character and strength 
to the journal he edits. I have been familiar with his 
ideas about “mixed marriages,’’ as he gave a notable 
Phi Beta Kappa address on the Negro Problem at 
St. Lawrence University some thirty years ago. I 
then and since supported his position. 

I am always glad, however, to have any problem 
like this of race prejudice brought right home, for, 
though thus troublesome in one sense, it compels one 
to re-examine the grounds and test their solidity for 
any position taken, and sometimes leads him to the 
conviction that his former attitude was wrong and 
his stand unsound. That has been the result of facing 
this question anew. The editor says “there is much 
loose hazy thought among Universalists about the 
relations of races that we should strive to overcome.” 
But to my mind—and I hope he will forgive me for 
presuming to question his right, after confessedly close 
and long association with the Negro problem, to speak 
with authority upon it—he is the man who apparently 
has not thought the subject through in its relation to 
basic Christian principles. 

Furthermore, I think that in attempting to pre- 
judge the usefulness in the ministry of the young man 
in question by categorically declaring that ‘‘if ordained 
he could not get a church,” that ‘‘we know”’ that such 
a couple “‘could not succeed,” that ‘it would be right 
to withhold a pulpit from’”’ a man “who had contracted 
a marriage of this kind,’ and that he ‘‘could not” 
because of the marriage ‘‘do the work’”’—he has done 
a grave injustice to the young man, pillorizing him, 
as it were, and prejudicing the minds of the people 
as to his eligibility. Incidentally the editorial states 
that the brother of the young woman mentioned, 
an ordained minister, has no parish, implying of course 
that he cannot and (from the standpoint of the editor) 
should not haveany. Yet this young man was student 
minister for three years at Winthrop, N. Y., where 
they have had a longer list of student ministers, many 
of them since prominent in the denomination, than 
any other one parish in the Universalist Church. The 
people of that parish, whom no one would accuse of 
being in any way radical, declare that he is the best 
preacher, pastor and community worker they ever 
had, and if they had had the means they would have 
asked him to become their permanent minister. It 
is also a fact that no minister is a more acceptable 
speaker before our young people’s gatherings than this 
young colored minister. When he returned to his 
Alma Mater about a year ago and spoke at the 
regular chapel, at the conclusion of his remarks the 
students present broke spontaneously into applause, 
an almost unprecedented happening at a college 


chapel. 


The editor of the Leader, however, says that the 


young theologue who has married his sister could not 
get a parish and, more than that, he should not have 
one. Forsooth, no Universalists anywhere would 
receive her as a minister’s wife, even though she had 
both character and culture, as she has. 

Who is this young man? In my long experience 
with students I do not know of a single one who, with 
so many handicaps of which he never once complained 
in my hearing or even of his own volition talked, 
came to his college graduation so modestly and suc- 
cessfully as did he. His ‘major’ in college was in 
Social Studies and in the final “Comprehensive’’ he 
led the whole large class. He is a man of scrupulous 
integrity (pays his college loans, hear ye!) and sin- 
cerity, of marked ability and with an unusual capacity 
for industry. Withal he possesses what so many lack, 
an enthusiasm for his faith. 

I did not know he was going to marry this young 
woman. If I had, undoubtedly I should have en- 
deavored to dissuade him, or at least, thinking of the 
indignities to which he would be subjected and the 
difficulties he would encounter, urged him to pause 
before taking such a step. I did not, however, know 
all the facts. The young woman is one with whom 
he has been intimately associated since he was a 
child. She, herself the product of a mixed marriage, 
has always lived among white people and so has had 
to face those slights and indignities caused by the 
attitudes of some people. She is a college graduate, 
a person of character and of superior ability. Let 
the young man speak for her. I take the liberty of 
quoting from a recent letter: 

“My belief is that I have made much less of a 
sacrifice than did Marguerite, who has always had 
my utmost respect aside from the love which I now 
bear her. She has never been a handicap to any 
people, but rather has been a credit to all those who 
were fortunate enough to be associated with her. In 
high school I watched her take every prize that was 
offered for ability and genuineness. Beside her 
promise, I fail to find any superiority in my back- 
ground and accomplishments. So I respect my wife, 
I respect her intelligence, her sincerity, and her real 
character. One needs to make no apologies for the 
people he loves. If that love is based upon something 
real, it redeems itself.”’ 

Now since the young man with a good conscience 
has married this young woman, what should be our 
attitude? What is the Christian position? The 
editor of the Leader brings up again the Theodore 
Roosevelt dictum, “Equality of privilege does not 
mean identity of privilege.” It looks dreadfully like 
a piece of rationalization, unintentional, of course. 
He seems to think he is justifying his siding with the 
attitude of the great majority and so not upholding 
in thoroughgoing fashion as a consistent Universalist 
the oneness of the great human family. 

Just to clarify the issue—what would be the atti- 
tude of a man like Jesus? There is a notable little 
story in the oldest gospel that is right in point: ““Then 
came his brothers and his mother, and standing with- 
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out they sent to call him. There was a crowd sitting 
around him, and he was told, ‘Here are your mother 
and brothers and sisters wanting you outside.’ He 
replied, ‘Who are my mother and my brothers?’ And 
glancing at those who were sitting around him in the 
circle he said, ‘There are my mother and my brothers! 
Whoever does the will of God, that is my brother and 
sister and mother’.”” (Mark 3: 31 ff.) That was not 
a repudiation of home ties, but it was a positive asser- 
tion that the bond that really should and does hold 
us together is not physical but mental and moral. 
“I call that my country,” said Coleridge once, “‘where 
I find kinship of ideas and ideals.’”” We say blood is 
thicker than water, but even in the home the tie that 
binds the members one to another is not physical: 
it is due to the culture of the home, the spirit of sacri- 
fice, of sharing, of devotion to the good of each and 
all, to the refining discipline of the necessary adjust- 
ments. Without that culture there is no home, and 
mothers and fathers and sons and daughters are not 
true parents or children. On the other hand, an 
adopted child who has no physical relation to his 
foster parents may yet be bound up indissolubly with 
their lives. 

The trouble with race prejudice in any form and 
in any place is that it founds its discriminations and 
attitudes on physical characteristics, blood, facial 
lines, lips, hair, color of skin. It assumes that this 
justifies drawing lines. More than that it implies 
that from the lofty, superior position (shall we say?) 
of the white, to have a black or colored skin is a kind 
of stigma. Some would never say that, but their 
whole attitude implies it. The only way to mitigate 
the misfortune or disgrace is to go live among people 
of the same color, marry and procreate among them, 
and have pride—if you can in the face of thé white 
man’s discriminations and prejudices—in your colored 
race and its achievements. People will always dis- 
criminate, and so (do we say it?) should discriminate 
between the races. For parents, apparently white, 
to have a colored child is a tragedy, and tragic for the 
child itself, we are told. Why? Because in the opinion 
of many, a colored skin is a kind of disgrace or mis- 
fortune. Rather, I should say, it is a tragedy where 
people continue to entertain and perpetuate, as they 
do, this idea and the resulting conduct of people. 
So long as we have this attitude and this ideology, 
thoroughly un-Christian, we shall have all these dis- 
criminations, regulations, Jim Crow cars, separate 
schools and other indignities imposed on a supposedly 
free people among us. We shall be doing our best, 
in spite of our protestations and useless professions, 
to breed in them a race inferiority complex. If I 
were of the colored race, I should resent the total 
implication with all my being. 

We talk about being “realistic.”” What do we 
mean? Is it to adjust ourselves to current attitudes, 
those of the majority, and not presume to combat 
them or change them, however unjust? Is it ‘‘ideal- 
istic,” on the other hand, to seek to change these and 
bring men in their relations with their fellows of differ- 
ing color into harmony with a nobler humanity and 
spirit, the will of God as Jesus set it forth? Then I 
am an idealist. I am in the ministry for that very 
purpose. People will be contemptuous, sneer, smile 


indulgently;and say, as they do about the application 
of Christian principle to the problem of war or of 
industrial strife, “So you’re going to change human 
nature, are you?” BYes, we answer, that is exactly 
what we are out to do—change human nature, that is, 
change the attitudes of men. It is a matter of culture, 
religious culture. And we do have encouragement 
here and there. 

In the neighboring town there were a brother and 
sister from a mixed marriage. Thesister was markedly 
colored. But she was a woman of genuine culture and 
fine character andthe intimate of people of the highest 
standing in the place. Evidently there are people 
who recognize real worth and ignore physical differ- 
ences in their relations. Shall we say that Univer- 
salists, however, cannot be expected to do this, espe- 
cially in church relations? At the New York Ministers’ 
Institute, held at St. Lawrence University last spring, 
this subject came up, and one of the men, in the 
course of heated discussion, asked the old question, 
“Would you be willing that your sister or daughter 
should marry a Negro?’”’ He was surprised to have 
a student from a genuine Southern family in Texas 
respond promptly, ‘‘Yes, I would.” I was greatly 
interested, because it revealed to me that the young 
man had already thought the question out and was 
ready to take his stand without hesitation on the 
principle that the tie that unites man to man, heart 
to heart, is moral, not physical. 

In France, we are told, the distinctions between 
people of differing color are not emphasized, and in 
their colonial possessions mixed marriages are not un- 
common. Why? Because they have not had that 
peculiar kind of education which we have had through 
our relation to Southern slavery, or which the British 
have in their dealings with the Hindus and the people 
of the West Indies. Just this last week I chanced 
to be talking with an intelligent New York business 
man on this subject of race prejudice. He had 
traveled widely and in India. I referred to Forster’s 
“Passage to India” and Louis Bromfield’s “‘And the 
Rains Came.” He had read neither, but he em- 
phatically justified the British treatment of the Hindus 
as an inferior race. Oh, there were cultured and noble 
Hindus, no doubt, but the race as a whole is a hopeless 
mass, foolish to try to change it, and perfectly right to 
draw the color line. It was drawn by the Almighty 
Himself and wrong to endeavor to erase it. 

This is probably the position taken by the great 
majority. I suspect most Universalists in spite of 
their religious profession will be astonished at the 
views expressed here, and think, what a bunch of 
inexperienced, impractical, unrealistic young radicals 
they must have up there at St. Lawrence! Yes, we 
are undoubtedly in the minority, but we can take 
comfort in the assurance of the late Levi M. Powers, 
who was something of a social prophet, that the 
minority is usually right! 

We need to keep the basic facts and principles 
in mind in relation to this and the whole race problem. 
Whenever anyone speaks of the danger of anti- 
Semitic propaganda over here—and there is a real 
danger of it—there are always some who tell us of 
the Jews from the East Side whom they meet in the 
New York subways, always pushing, prodding, in- 
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considerate. But these are not essentially Jewish 
characteristics. They are the result of a kind of 
culture, of people who have been influenced by the 
shrewd, crafty Jacob rather than by the noble, mag- 
nanimous Abraham, just as some college men, not 
Jews, applaud and admire and are influenced by the 
smart fellow who bluffs his way through college rather 
than the student who plods along and wins his way 
upward. The late Justice Cardozo, Judge Brandeis 
and scores of other Semites whom many of us know 
are the products of one kind of culture, as the bold, ag- 
gressive type that is always thrusting himself forward 
and may be unscrupulous is the outcome of another 
kind, and Jay Gould, Richard Whitney and the late 
John D. of still another type. 

A white man who is coarse, vulgar, brutal and 
sensual is repellent, and a handsome face, fine figure, 
and beautiful white complexion will not serve to 
redeem him. Contrariwise, a person who has in- 
tegrity, nobleness, and breadth of spirit, though of 
a dark skin, commends himself. We repeat, the tie 
that binds man to man is not physical but mental 
and moral. When we are able on the basis of this to 
recognize and prize and honor true worth, disregard- 
ing physical distinctions of color or other kind, saying 
practically, A man’s a man for a’ that, then we have 


the Christian attitude. Are we, or can we be, such 
Christians? 
Many years ago I learned a little poem of which 


Iam fond. It is in point— 


Once I knew a little girl 
Very plain, 

You might try her hair to curl, 
All in vain; 

On her cheek no tint of rose 

Paled or blushed or sought repose, 
She was plain. 


But the thoughts that through her brain 
Came and went, 

As a recompense for pain 
Heaven sent. 

So full many a beauteous thing 

In her young soul blossoming, 
Gave content. 


Every thought was full of grace, 
Pure and true, 

And in time the homely face 
Lovelier grew 

With a heavenly radiance bright, 

From the soul’s reflected light 
Shining through. 


Ninety-five Today 


The Rey. Henrietta G. Moore of Pasadena, Calif., 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1891, when 
she was forty-seven years of age, is on this date, Sep- 
tember 2, celebrating her ninety-fifth birthday. The 
Springfield (Ohio) Sunday News of July 23 contained 
the following sketch, with her picture. The Leader 
joins in hearty congratulations. 

The Editor. 


REETINGS of appreciation to Springfield friends 
for continued remembrance of me, who remains 
your loyal Buckeye friend. 

Such is the message from the Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, former pastor of the First Universalist Church 
here, and noted in the pioneer movement of woman 
suffrage in America, as she looks toward the celebra- 
tion of her ninety-fifth birthday anniversary on Sep- 
tember 2. Miss Moore is now making her home at 
990 E. Howard Street, Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Moore is a close friend of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt of New Rochelle, N. Y., famed throughout 
America for her unflagging interest in the cause of 
woman’s suffrage. Some time ago, wishing to ascer- 
tain the ideas which Miss Moore had relative to her 
longevity (she has also been a leader in the cause of 
temperance), Mrs. Catt sent her a questionnaire con- 
cerning longevity. 

Springfield friends of Miss Moore will find the 
contents of the questionnaire and answers of more 
than passing interest, containing much valuable infor- 
mation and insight into the character of one of the 
country’s outstanding women. 

She was born September 2, 1844, and says that 
both her father and mother, of Scotch, Irish and 
English ancestry, were long lived. Her father died 

in 1910, at the age of ninety-one years, and her 
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mother at the age of ninety-two years. Miss Moore 
credits to a large extent her interest in a definite cause 
as an important influence in attaining an unusual 
age—that is the cause of woman’s suffrage and pro- 
hibition. She also says that diet, exercise and occu- 
pation have helped. 

Answering the question: ‘‘Did you have any 
minor interest while living through the working part 
of your life, which, in advancing years, proved a 
major stimulus to make your life longer?”’ she replies: 
“Studied theology as an avowed heretic of the narrow 
orthodoxy of my earliest days which culminated in 
my ordination as a minister of the Universalist de- 
nomination.” 

Miss Moore “‘took hold with a vengeance of the 
prohibition cause before Frances Willard was known, 
and has outlived nearly all its hosts of early leaders, 
men and women, in Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and party organization.’’ She says she “‘felt 
my greatest joy when I was called by Susan B. 
Anthony to concentrate in the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Continuing her replies in the questionnaire, Miss 
Moore says: 

“Born with a frail physique so that my parents 
had no expectations of my attaining any early ma- 
turity, my mental vigor became the developing in- 
fluence of my physical. Taught myself to read and 
swallowed the contents of every book at my command. 
Had a religious bent and ‘saw things’ above the mate- 
rial which helped my parents to believe I was ordained 
to die early. Took to my father’s politics greedily 
and sat on a front seat with my elders to hear the 
Democratic statesmen, as Tom Corwin and George H. 
Pendleton, at grove meetings, and I wanted to vote 
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to save my country. When eloquent Anna Dickinson 
came my way I was a listener in the front row and 
immediately wanted to be like her and abolish slavery 
forthwith for black and white. I was at the fore of 
a small and fearless attendance to hear Susan B. 
Anthony, and I longed to be like her to interpret the 
Constitution of the United States and vote in statutory 
freedom for women. 

“From my mother I inherited domestic traits of 
order and cleanliness and a keen sense of humor. 
From my father a love for agriculture and animal 
life on a town area of adjacent Cincinnati. We lived 
on the banks of the Little Miami. Not having a sister 
and with two brothers, I did whatever engaged the 
boys. With them I waded and fished and swam in 
the warm waters of the summer and skated on the 
ice-bound stream of the winter and sledded on the 
snow-bound hillsides adjoining. Such were my life- 
saving forces in action, and when financial losses and 
domestic tragedies started their ceaseless life respon- 
sibilities I was ready to be forced into my early career 
as a district school teacher certificated by the county 
board of education at the cruel age of fifteen. 

“T seem to have been possessed of some militant 
spirit which kept me alive while under the perpetual 
influence of my mother’s iron will to fashion her 
children’s lives with her rod of selfishness, jealousy 
and temper—while I was being schooled by the direct- 
ing and silent power of the Infinite within. Reared 
almost under the shadow of Antioch College, I hun- 
gered to be a student there and work my way through 
in some way, but mother said ‘no’ and I yielded. 
When James E. Murdock, celebrated Shakespearean 
actor of his day, heard me read Byron’s “Thunder 
Storm of the Alps’ at a teachers’ institute, and, living 
near in my county, offered to give me gratuitous 
training in elocution, mother said her usual ‘no’ and 
I tearfully yielded. When a teacher-lover wanted to 
give me a university course with a view to our mar- 
riage as a climax, mother spake her ‘no,’ and in that 
case I assented without objections from my inner 
voice. When Frances E. Willard arranged with me 
a speaking and organizing tour through the Southern 
states, and friends congratulated me on the appoint- 
ment, mother sternly said: ‘She is going down there 
to make a failure!’ And for once I said: ‘I’]l show her,’ 
and arrayed in black garb to hide my apparent youth, 
my within director led me to a successful campaign. 

“Having become from an erroneous sense of duty 
the head of my family with its incumbent responsi- 
bilities, losses, burdens, trials, and money exactions 
together with my public workaday activities, I was 
kept living in the present and unmindful of passing 
years. And never have I wanted to use time rem- 
iniscing, in looking backward. I forgot my yester- 
days. Felt no creeping age. Young people have liked 
me and IJ have kept young with them. Friends have 
urged me to write some kind of memoirs. But I have 
refused to live my life over again, biographically or 
otherwise. I keep too busy in the present and each 
day is too short for my use of it. After an accidental 
fall which permanently disabled me for continued 
labors, my spiritual and mental interests have broad- 
ened into a wider sweep of our changing world and 
of a universe of worlds. And I witness great souls 


rising out of divers places questioning—What is God 
and where is God, the Creator of all that is and is to 
be under the reign of infinite law? I see such as the 
saviors of a race of beings from the wreckage of old 
ideas and dogmas and ancient civilizations.” 

In writing to friends in Springfield, Miss Moore 
in a reminiscent mood of her life in Springfield, speaks 
of: ‘Marco Morrow (a former local resident) the 
scholarly power behind the throne in the enterprises 
of Senator Capper, the fearless statesman on Con- 
gressional floor and public forum. And George 
Daugherty, who used to come on many a Monday 
morning to invite my help to fill in space in his 
columns of the Democrat and the Republic-Times 
with some story of how I inflicted my oratory and 
heterodoxy on a believing and loyal group of com- 
municants at the shrine of their denominational choice 
(the Universalist church). And Stewart L. Tatum, 
who remains true to the principles of his Quaker an- 
cestry, a defender of the defenseless, a promoter of 
truth and justice, right thinking and living, who has 
a friend in Los Angeles who has nominated him for 
the presidency of the United States and is sure of his 
election in the near future. And Grace Cowan Tatum, 
his incomparable companion, keeping step with him 
along the highway of cultural thought, purpose and 
power. And Elizabeth Gras, whom I left as a devoted 
child friend and who reported herself a grown-up 
living in another city.” 

“Great Master Mind” is a prayer written by 
Miss Moore on the occasion of her ninety-third 
birthday, and it is as follows: 


Builder of boundless space and worlds within, 
Each circling true, in noiseless, steady spin, 
Who sent me here without my human will, 
Architect Divine, Thy purpose to fulfill, 


Why speed me from Thy creative task so vast, 
Of laying block on block for perfect build at last? 
Why hasten now my spirit’s earthly mete, 

When Thy design is yet so incomplete? 


I love on scaffolding so high to stand, 

With mortise steadied by Thy strong hand, 

And place my blocks by rule of law, above, below— 
Law established at the dawn of morn’s first glow. 


Let me not go, I pray Thee, on near day, 
Unless it’s in Thy wisdom’s clearest way 
And purposed by Thy soul of love 

To rest me by my going for awhile, above, 


And then with freshened strength, and purpose too, 
Return me by some other way—born anew— 
Another lesson learned just by my going, 

Stronger in heart and hand and in my knowing, 


To lay my capstone with a defter hand 
A towering, finished arch eternally to stand. 


* * * 


Whew!—For a name that is precisely definitive, let the chips 
fall where they may, we offer the Conference on Orientation and 
Reorientation of Social Workers in Psychiatric Clinics and 
Hospitals in the Metropolitan Area. The CORSWPCHMA 
met recently in New York and decided to form three permanent 
organizations concerned respectively with children, adolescents 
and adults. We don’t know which one got the name.—The 
Survey. ; 
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Where de Mockin’ Bird Am Singin’ 


George E. Huntley 


HE journal of the journey begins on each of 

nineteen successive mornings with the phrase 

“C. H. E. and i.” The capital initials stand 

for the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, I. T. C., vice- 

president and fiscal enthusiast of the Universalist 

General Convention. The degree of “I. T. C.” is 

one that I bestow with great gusto and indicates 
“Tdeal Traveling Companion.”’ 

We left Massachusetts on the last day of July 
and spent nearly three weeks in a tour of the South 
and the eastern Middle West. He went for vocation 
and I went for vacation. He drove the car and [| 
served as ballast. He gave counsel and co-operation 
and I gave congratulation. He delivered the gospel 
message all along the way, and I, when occasion 
permitted, said ‘‘Amen.”’ 

We traveled 3,756 miles, all hot and all happy. 
The mercury jumped about in the vicinity of 100 
degrees above zero, on no day failing to reach 90 
and on one day rising to 105. We covered from 250 
to 350 miles per day when on the road. We shed 
gallons and gallons of perspiration, but, because of 
the unfailing kindness and courtesy of our associates, 
we kept serene and joyous. 

The incidental privileges of our journey were 
many and important. We saw new flowers and new 
birds, taking great satisfaction in learning their names. 
We visited marvels of nature, such as the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. We delighted in scenery un- 
surpassed in America or elsewhere for beauty and 
sublimity. 

History took on a new reality as we stood by the 
bridge at Bull Run, traced, like the author of ‘“‘Gone 
with the Wind,” the Battle of Atlanta, or followed 
with amazement the conflict on Lookout Mountain. 

Country life and city life were studied as well 
as a hurried journey would permit, and revealed far 
less poverty and far more prosperity than we had 
expected. It is true that in some sections we saw 
cabins with great squalor, but it is also true that we 
saw stately mansions equaling in luxury any to be 
found in the nation. 

Every day we read the editorials in the principal 
newspapers, endeavoring to catch the trend of political 
thought. It is evident that the publishers in the 
South are open-minded and courageous and do not 
hesitate to give their readers both sides of any 
issue. 

' We like the people down in Dixie. We like them 
with much emphasis. They are courteous, hospitable, 
eager in friendship. Their voices are rich and soft 
and their manners are refined and restrained. We 
were privileged to come into close contact with repre- 
sentatives of the old aristocracy and also with their 
humbler neighbors, and we found them uniformly 
kind and delightful. A special word ought to be 
said for the young folks, of whom we saw many at 
our various gatherings. They are bright, good-look- 
ing, fun-loving, and they evidence a good breeding 
‘that ought to characterize all young Americans. 
ee cemstely there seems to be a dearth of little 
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children in our Southern churches, but in later adoles- 
cents we are rich. 

The Georgia Convention at Winder, officially 
reported by its beloved superintendent, the Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake, or its extremely vigorous secretary, 
the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, was held on August 4, 
5 and 6. Two hundred Universalists, who know their 
Bible and love its promises, assembled for the different 
services. It was an enthusiastic and optimistic con- 
vention, with favorable reports from most of the 
parishes. The visitors from the North were given 
the privilege of participation and, indeed, were not 
given the privilege of much silence. At the Saturday 
evening banquet Brother Emmons and I spoke on 
religious education; at the Y. P. C. U. meeting on 
Sunday morning I was invited, very suddenly, to give 
the address, and at the preaching service that followed 
Mr. Emmons delivered a stirring sermon on “The 
Next Step.’’ At various hours the Rev. Leonard C. 
Prater gave the occasional sermon, the Rev. Carl A. 
Polson spoke forcefully on “Unfinished Business,” 
Carlton Smith, a brilliant young layman from Florida, 
presented “The Contribution That Universalism Has 
Made to the Cause of Liberalism in the South,” and 
the Rev. Thomas Chapman, beloved veteran of the 
faith, spoke touchingly of his memories and _ his 
expectations, emphasizing his belief that in faith, 
hope and love our Church is to come to its increasing 
mission. A rich program! 

Those Georgia people know how to cook and 
also how to eat. Each noon long tables set in the 
woods were loaded with fried chicken, white biscuits, 
cakes, pies, preserves and delicacies quite too numer- 
ous to mention, and, as they feasted, the people 
enjoyed good, old-fashioned visits with their fellow 
Universalists from far and near. Then, returning to 
the church, they proved that their physical appetites 
were not stronger than their spiritual. They like 
long sessions and long sermons. 

At Camp Hill, Ala., home of the Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, who has five parishes in his circuit and travels 
a thousand miles for the Lord each month, we held 
an evening meeting at which C. H. E. delivered a 
strong, inspiring message. Here we met the heroic 
“pecan ladies,’ who earned $600 last year, and we 
saw the equipment with which they prepare the 
delicious nuts for their Northern customers. Fortu- 
nately Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, “our Mary,” was 
visiting her parents at Camp Hill. It was fine to see 
her with her undiminished enthusiasm and charm, 
and it was delightful to play ball with her youthful 
Peter, athletic of body and active of intellect. Of 
course we called on Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Ward and, 
of course, we found them full of plans for enlarging 
service at the Southern Industrial Institute. 

All Universalists are keenly interested in the 
church at Chattanooga, which was one of the early 
missionary enterprises of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. Here we held a conference with the Rev. 
Carl A. Polson, devoted pastor, and his family and 
parishioners. Representatives of all auxiliary societies 
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reported and all were optimistic. Needed repairs have 
been made on the building and others are contem- 
plated. This is the only church in the state where the 
Scopes trial was held and where the anti-evolution 
law is still on the statute book. It takes the pioneer 
spirit to carry on in such isolation. Edgar Williams, 
Chattanooga’s representative on the General Con- 
vention Board of Trustees, would not let us leave the 
city until we had slept at the Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, high above the clouds, had visited Rock City 
and the Ruby Cavern, 59,000,000 years in process, 
and had found the most famous spots of the historic 
battleground. He is an earnest and effective worker 
in both local and national fields. 

We reached Hopkinsville, Kentucky, just before 
the church school was to close, and Earl Williams, 
the attractive and competent superintendent, gave 
us the privilege of speaking to the forty attendants. 
At the church service double that number assembled 
to hear the uplifting sermon by Mr. Emmons. People 
came from every one of the six parishes in the circuit. 
How delightful it was to shake hands again with those 
Kentucky friends, who years ago had gathered with 
eleven hundred others to dedicate the church at 
Consolation and who still remembered me as the man 
refusing to proceed with the service until they con- 
tributed the $786 necessary to complete the building! 
The Rev. W. O. Bodell has made such a place for 
himself that he is president of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of the district and that he has received the honor, 
unprecedented for a Universalist, of preaching at the 


The Viewpoint of 


Perry A. 


INCE the publication of the article “Boy, You’ll 
Come Around!’ some thoughts have been sim- 
mering in my mind and have finally reached the 

point where they demand expression. It seems to me 
that the viewpoint of those of us who are commonly 
called conservatives has never been properly pre- 
sented, and I contribute this in the hope that it may 
help in some measure to clarify our position. Please 
note that I am not calling myself conservative, but 
I am undoubtedly one of those who are popularly 
called so. 

Let me say at the outset that I am a great 
believer in the principle of specialization. I like to 
have people stick to that for which they are fitted by 
training and experience, at least when acting in their 
official capacities, and the average minister is not so 
fitted to decide social questions, which are usually 
at bottom economic questions. If this sounds too 
much like the same old “baloney,” please have the 
patience to read a little farther, and please believe 
that what I shall say is my sincere belief, and not 
any kind of smoke screen to cover ‘“‘the organized 
forces of evil’ mentioned by Mr. Niles, who doesn’t 
like generalities. 

According to the editorial in the same issue as 
the article in question, the above statements put me 
in the class of well-meaning individuals who ‘‘need 
education.”’ And yet the whole point of my argument 
is that it is lack of education in the matter of social 


summer union service of all Hopkinsville churches. 

At Atlanta, Ga., Chapman and Brewton, Ala., 
Columbus, Ohio, Standing Stone and Wyalusing, Pa., 
and Oneonta, N. Y., the wayfarers paused for counsel 
and happy fellowship with men and women stalwart 
in our faith. It was inspiring to have a beautiful 
lady of the South, living at Chapman, make light of 
her broken wrist, saying that inasmuch as she had 
not suffered much in her life she did not intend to call 
attention to such pain as she might later experience. 
And it was thrilling to have one of our most loyal 
ladies, giving us her blessing from the steps of her 
Brewton mansion, declare that nothing in life would 
give her greater pleasure than to know of the progress 
of the Universalist Church. 

At one hotel our ‘‘bell boy’? was a diminutive 
colored gentleman who was almost hidden under a 
tremendous cap of many colors. Finding from the 
register that we were men of the cloth he eagerly 
revealed himself as a brother minister. He desired 
to confide to us some of his religious experiences, 
saying that he never had been as happy in his life as 
since he gave himself to the Lord. ‘There are a 
great many ob-stickles in our way,” he said, “but 
if we have faith we can overcome every ob-stickle.”’ 
We took his lesson home as a good one for every 
preacher who finds his difficulties overpowering. Then 
we made immediate application; for on this particular 
expedition we had met with many ob-stickles but by 
human perseverance and heavenly grace we had over- 
come them all. 


the Conservatives 
Brick 


and economic conditions, and more particularly lack 
of real first-hand information about individual prob- 
lems, which disqualifies the majority of ministers from 
specific action or recommendation. I am the son of 
a factory workman. I myself have been a shop work- 
man, an apprentice, machinist, machine designer, 
salesman, and factory superintendent, and I have 
been in the employ of quite a number of different 
firms. I respectfully submit that I have the interests 
of the common people just as much at heart as most 
ministers or theological students, and that I know a 
lot more of what I am talking about than most of 
them do. I know the workers’ viewpoint, and their 
side of the capital-labor controversy which seems to 
be going on everywhere, and I also know the em- 
ployers’ viewpoint, and their side of this controversy; 
and let us remember what has been almost universally 
overlooked in the last five years or so, that there zs 
an employers’ side. 

There are certain fundamental things in most 
fields that the layman must decide for himself, regard- 
less of the experts. He must decide, for instance, 
whether he wants to go to an osteopath or a medical 
doctor for his ills of the flesh. He must decide what 
college is best suited to the needs of himself or his 
children. He must decide whether he is a fundamen- 
talist, a moderate, or a liberal in religion. In other 
words, the layman must decide the principle he wants" 
to ally himself with, and having done that, he can } 
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safely leave most of the details to the experts. Just 


so, the minister must decide the principles of his 
social gospel, what Mr. Niles calls ‘‘the broad gener- 
alities,”” but ninety-nine times out of a hundred he is 
not qualified to decide the details of action on these 
principles, because in these matters he is a layman. 
No real liberal would want to limit him in the ex- 
pression of his principles, but when he advocates 
specific action he should know intimately what he is 
talking about. 

For example, Mr. Niles speaks of farmers getting 
less than two cents a quart for milk, and implies that 
something should be done to raise this figure. Now 
I haven’t the slightest idea what figure they have to 
get to make a decent income. I strongly suspect 
that the same principle will hold here that holds in 
most lines of endeavor, and that some farmers will 
thrive, live comfortably, and save money on the same 
price that others will starve on. Very likely Mr. 
Niles thinks he knows what the price should be, but 
unless he knows the business intimately, he cannot 
know. 

At the risk of being tiresome, let me go into a 
little elementary economics. Money is not wealth. 
National income is not money taken from one person 
or class of persons and given to others. Real national 
income equals national production. Income cannot 
be distributed until it is first produced, and no one 
is entitled to any certain standard of living, but he is 
entitled to his fair share of what has been produced. 
What his fair share is may be the subject of endless 
dispute, but it is obvious that if anyone is getting less 
than his fair share, then someone else is getting more 
than his fair share. Since capital’s share, whatever 
it may have been previously, has been little enough 
in the last ten years, it is difficult to see how the 
incomes of the farmer and the “men on the picket 
lines’ can both be increased, except by a general 
increase in production, not in prices. 

Let us not “kid” ourselves. I am heartily for 
any workable way to produce more, to raise the aver- 
age standard of living, to promote security and the 
more abundant life, but I am just as heartily against 
the half-baked schemes which, while they may some- 
times help a little in some way, do infinitely more 
harm in another. The law of supply and demand has 
not been repealed, and the only way to produce more 
goods is to work harder or longer, or to use more 
equipment. These truths are not popular these days, 
and those of us who keep our feet on the ground and 
try to do something constructive in a sane way are 
getting more than a little tired of being called re- 
actionaries, standpatters, tories, hirelings of en- 
trenched greed, and other pet names by the promoters 
of idleness, something-for-nothing, and let-the-govern- 
ment-do-it. (You see I can do alittle name-calling 
myself.) 

There are two fundamental fallacies current in 
the popular thought of today. The first is that any- 
one with a little more wealth than the average (which 
doesn’t mean me), or anyone who has pushed himself 
up a few rungs of the economic ladder, is necessarily 


a foe of labor, selfish, greedy, etc. It just simply is 


not true, and I am in a position to know. All of the 
foregoing is offered more or less in refutation of this 


idea. The other is in the connotations of the word 
“liberal.” 

In spite of what anyone else may think of me, 
I consider myself to be a thoroughgoing liberal, and 
I do my best to think and act in accordance with what 
I consider liberal principles. I am afraid I am unable 
to condense my conception of a liberal into any con- 
cise definition. To my mind, a liberal is one who 
stands for the greatest possible measure of personal 
liberty, even at the expense of security if necessary, 
because liberty and security just don’t seem to go 
together. Anyone has a right, no doubt, to prefer 
security, but he should not then call himself a liberal. 
A liberal is one who gives the other fellow the benefit 
of all reasonable doubt, who protects the rights of 
minorities, who is concerned for equality, not neces- 
sarily equality of wealth or of income, but equality of 
opportunity, equality before the law, equality in the 
regard and respect of fellowmen, for ‘‘even Pete the 
garbage man,” who stands for all these things not 
only for himself and his friends but for everyone, 
and who not only believes these principles but does 
what comes to his hand to do to promote these prin- 
ciples. 

It is my hope that, judged by such standards, 
I may be a true liberal, but this does not constrain 
me to support every crack-brained scheme to raise 
the world by its boot-straps in defiance of all economic 
law, experience, and continuity of history. 

Furthermore, I am unable to see that the terms 
“liberal,” “conservative,” “reactionary,” and ‘‘radi- 
cal’ are necessarily mutually exclusive. In a liberal 
government, a “liberal’’ who wished to keep it so 
would be a “conservative,” would he not? Ina 
country which had been liberal but had changed to 
totalitarian, a ‘‘liberal’’ would also be a “reactionary” 
and a “radical” at the same time. In the past, it is 
true, the liberals have usually been on the left, and 
loose thinking identifies the left with liberalism, but 
this is not necessarily so. A little thought along these 
lines will show why so many people who are liberals, 
genuine liberals, in religion cannot go along with 
those who profess to be liberals in government, but 
are really tending toward totalitarianism. 


* * * 


WHO IS AN “‘UNDESIRABLE”’ ALIEN? 


“An alien which would advocate the overthrow of the 
Government would be an undesirable alien,” suggested Harper 
Knowles, ‘“anti-radical’’ investigator for the American Legion 
and an adverse defense witness at one of the sessions of West 
Coast labor leader Harry Bridges’ deportation hearing. ‘‘Quite,”’ 
agreed Presiding Examiner James M. Landis. ‘‘But the fact 
that a hen is a chicken doesn’t prove that every chicken is a hen. 
The fact that an alien is undesirable does not necessarily mean 
that he advocates the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence. To you he may be undesirable because he wears 
orange ties on St. Patrick’s Day.’”’ Mr. Knowles had previously 
stated that he thought aliens were deportable on the ground 
that they were undesirable. Mr. Landis, however, asserted 
that he had been unable to find anything in the statutes of the 
United States that makes mere undesirability grounds for de- 
portation. We hope this significant distinction emphasized by 
the Harvard Law School dean will be noted by those persons 
who consider “‘undesirable’’ anyone whose political and economic 
opinions do not coincide with their own.—Zions Herald. 
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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
HE editorial in the August 12 issue of The Chris- 
tian Leader, ‘‘We Recommend an Investment,” 
should be reprinted in letter form and sent to 
every member of every board of trustees of every 
parish throughout the Universalist Church. It is in 
a sense an answer to the question raised in the editorial 
in the adjoining column on “How Can Churches Get 
New Ministers?” = 

Certainly one way to get a new minister is to write 
into every parish budget an item covering the cost of 
sending the minister to every State and National 
Convention, and, I might add, to summer institutes, 
now so located and administered as to be within auto- 
mobile distance of most of our churches. 

It requires no prophetic insight to understand that 
the next five years of world history may produce events 
that will either free the human spirit for a great ad- 
vance or set back the hands of the clock of Time 500 
years. Facing such facts we can see how important 
it is that every one of our clergy, and carefully selected 
lay delegates, should assemble in Washington pre- 
pared to formulate a constructive plan of action, and 
to utter collectively a call that will serve as a challenge 
to every liberal in our ranks, and in every other de- 
nomination; for we have no excuse for being unless 
we can agree collectively on what is our manifest 
destiny in this hour of world peril. 

Stated in such terms, and I cannot see it in any 
other terms, the Washington Convention commands 
the allegiance of every Universalist, whether in our 
denomination, or in any other branch of Christendom. 

Small though we are in numbers, be assured the 
eyes of all forward looking men and women watch our 
every move in a spirit of expectancy. 

You want a new minister? 

Send him who has ministered to you so faithfully 
for years to Washington, and I will guarantee you will 
have a new minister when he returns. And, I'll 
guarantee further that if you listen to the message he 
brings back with him he will have a new congregation 
as well. 

But there is no promise without a condition. 
The results I guarantee will not follow unless every 
parish sees to it that the lay delegates best qualified to 
represent the local church are sent, and no others. 
Those persons should be regular readers of The Chris- 
tian Leader, for unless they are they will come to 
Washington unprepared for the serious questions that 
must be discussed there. ), 

For instance, unless the delegates have read what 
such outstanding leaders of our denomination as Victor 
Friend and Dr. Frank Adams, both past presidents 
of the Universalist General Convention, and Dr. 
Frederic Perkins have written for the August 19 issue 
of the Leader, and unless they read and consider what 
others will likely write for the Leader in succeeding 
issues between now and the time of the Convention, 
they will be totally unprepared to follow the discus- 
sions related to the whole question of a greater degree 
of centralized organization. 

Too many of our churches shirk the responsi- 
bility of raising the money necessary for the expense 
of sending elected delegates, accepting instead volun- 


teers willing to pay their own expenses. This may, or 
may not, work out. Too often it does not work out. 
In any event, it is not the democratic way. Chris- 
tianity and democracy are to me synonymous, and our 
church as a democratic organization should use the 
democratic method in selecting delegates to all church 
conventions. 

We can have all the liberty we are willing to pay 
for. , 

The questions that must be faced at Washington 
are questions that will test our faith in all that de- 
mocracy connotes. We must therefore have delegates 
present who are not afraid to face those facts. 

I personally am confident that when the delegates 
give full consideration to what has been accomplished 
in the past few years under the leadership of the 
Council of Executives they will want to see more of 
that spirit of volunteerism extended and incorporated 
even into the organization of the local parishes. 

I see neither a short cut nor a royal road to co- 
operation. I see only voluntary sacrifice on the part 
of every organization within our Church for the sake 
of the larger needs that must be served. 

I have witnessed great strides in that direction in 
the past few years. 

I do not merely hope to see greater strides in the 
same direction; I confidently expect to see them within 
five years. 

And this will come all the more readily if we 
frankly face the needs and boldly plan to prove that 
democracy, and only democracy, can serve the needs 
of the human spirit. 

W. H. M. 


FIFTY OUTSTANDING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
Julia H. Killian 


HE Book Selection Committee of the Religious Books Section 
of the American Library Association was composed of men 
who have a wide knowledge and a sound appreciation of modern 
religious literature. Religious books for the year June 1, 1938, 
to May 31, 1939, were supplied by the publishers to the com- 
mittee members for their perusal and criticism. In this way the 
total field of representative religious thought was thoroughly 
explored through the three avenues of Catholicism, Judaism and 
Protestantism. The non-denominational character of the final 
list must certainly give it a great practical value in meeting the 
librarian’s problem of selecting religious books. 

The committee was made up as follows: Dr. Harvie Brans- 
comb, Director of Libraries, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Dr. Charles Stedman MacFarland, General Secretary Emeritus 
of the Federal Council. Dr. John Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Rev. Raymond L. 
Nichols, S. J., Seattle College, Seattle, Wash. Rabbi Samuel S. 
Mayerberg, Congregation B’Nai Jehudah, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Julia H. Killian, chairman. 

The total number of books recommended was one hundred 
and eleven. The following titles were unanimously selected: 

Brown, W. A. Case for Theology in the University. 

Dodd, C. H. History and the Gospels. 

Maritain, Jacques. True Humanism. 

Moffatt, James. First Five Centuries of the Church. 

Stamp, Sir Josiah. Christianity and Economics. 

The fifty books which received three or more votes from 
the members of the committee are incorporated in this report 
as the committee’s choice for the year. A 

In compiling our list we have had the fullest co-operation of 
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the publishers. Mention of this list in the ordering of these books 
will be appreciated. 


Biblical Studies 


Filson, F. V. Origins of the Gospels. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
Has considerable homiletic value, as the author seeks the 
practical bearing as well as the results of forceful criticism. 
(Dr. MacFarland.) 

Golding, Louis. In the Steps of Moses the Conqueror. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. An interesting volume in fiction form de- 
scribing the life of Arabs and Jews in Palestine today. 
Golding maintains a high standard in his writing. (Dr. 
Mayerberg.) 

Goodspeed, E. H. The Apocrypha. University of Chicago 
Press. $3.00. Places in hands of the interested layman a 
convenient form of the literature which grew up around the 
gospels in the early church. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Historical Atlas of the Holy Land. Rand, McNally. $1.00. 
An unusually well arranged atlas. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

North, E. M., ed. Book of a Thousand Tongues. Harper. $2.50. 
A very unusual volume that has excerpts from the various 
Bible translations among the peoples of the world. Inter- 
esting for exhibition purposes and for examination by 
Biblical students. Its value depends upon its uniqueness. 
(Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Parsons, E. W. Religion of the New Testament. Harper. $2.50. 
An interpretation of the New Testament in terms of the 
varieties of religion that it reveals. (Dr. Branscomb.) 

Stewart, George. God in Our Street. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
A simplification of the doctrine of the Trinity, helpful to 
the common man or woman. (Dr. MacFarland.) 


Biography 


Horner, H. H. Growth of Lincoln’s Faith. Abingdon Press. 


al 


$1.50. Has great merit because of its simple style and the 
arrangement of material which proves that Abraham 
Lincoln, while not affiliated with any church, was deeply 
religious and relied upon his spiritual faith in every crisis 
of his life. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

James, P. W. George W. Truett. Macmillan. $2.50. A de- 

served tribute to one of the best loved and influential 
Christian ministers in our time. (Dr. Mackay.) 
A popular biography of one of the most influential leaders 
in American Christianity in the last four decades. Though 
not a critical study, it supplies the factual data which will 
be needed in any study of American Christianity as well as 
providing the reader with some knowledge of a great Baptist 
leader. (Dr. Branscomb.) 

McConnell, F. J. John Wesley. Abingdon Press. $3.00. An 
important contribution to the understanding of the famous 
founder of Methodism by the leading American Methodist. 
(Dr. Mackay.) 

Williamson, C. C. Great Catholics. Macmillan. $2.50. Espe- 
cially valuable because it contains biography of modern 
notable Catholics in fields of science and sociology. (Rev. 
R. L. Nichols.) 


Christian Theology, Philosophy and Psychology 


Angus, Samuel. Essential Christianity. Macmillan. $2.00. 
A fresh study of what is essential in Christianity by one of 
the outstanding scholars and liberal leaders of Australian 
Christianity. (Dr. Branscomb.) 

Berdyaev, Nicholas. Solitude and Society. Scribner. $3.00. 
A plea, in part, for philosophy, and for its reunion with 
theology. One way of interpreting “the existential phi- 
losophy” in religion. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

Berdyaev believes that the discovery of the subjective 
attitude is illustrative of the best in modern thought. The 
tragic element in human life is made the basis for belief, 
and on the basis of this tragedy a system is developed. 
Solitude is the essence of the human being; in this solitude 
man discovers himself and his relation to God. (Dr. Mayer- 


berg.) 


: 

Black, Hugh. Christ or Caesar. Revell. $2.50. An historical 
appraisal of the foundation of democracy. Well developed 
thesis that true Christianity must be foundation for democ- 
racy. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Bonnell, J. S. Pastoral Psychiatry. $2.50. A fascinating dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘cure of souls’ by one of the most successful 
American pastors. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Brown, W. A. Case for Theology in the University. University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50. An essay in answer to President 
Hutchins’ assumption that theology can no longer unify 
the various phases of modern university thought. President 
Hutchins writes a preface for the volume in which he says 
that this is precisely “the kind of book that I had hoped 
my writings might provoke.”’ (Dr. Branscomb.) 

Burtt, E. A. Types of Religious Philosophy. Harper, $3.00. 
An analysis, presenting comparisons and contrasts between 
types of philosophy in an entirely objective manner. (Dr. 
MacFarland.) 

Dickie, E. P. Revelation and Response. Scribner. $2.50. For 
those who believe in plenary revelation, Dr. Dickie’s book 
will prove a well written and scholarly presentation of the 
subject which will prove a source of strength to the con- 
victions in the matter. From the literary viewpoint it has 
especial merit. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Gilson, E.H. Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50. A brief but illuminating description of the 
harmony between reason and revelation as established by 
medieval thinkers. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Greenwood, W. O. Biology and Christian Belief. Macmillan. 
$1.75. A most valuable study of the insufficiency of the 
mechanistic interpretation of life. (Dr. Mackay.) 

A brief co-ordination of latest scientific findings with tradi- 
tional Christian belief. Good. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Hopwood, P. G. S. Testament of Faith. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Offers a first-class apologetic for the validity of religious 
faith. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Horton, W. M. Contemporary Continental Theology. Harper. 
$2.00. A brief and simple survey of theological ideas which 
have become influential as the result of the present-day 
crisis. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

Kennedy, John. God Whom We Ignore. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The author considers many reasons why men do not worship 
and the various physical distractions that turn men away 
from spiritual expression. He points out the duty and the 
task of the ministry in their endeavor to bring men to God. 
The format of the book is interesting and the style is simple. 
The volume is an expression of a deeply religious man which 
will receive an echo from similar spirits. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Link, H. C. Rediscovery of Man. Macmillan. $1.75. A study 

of the essential factors entering into the development of 

personality and a vigorous defense of the importance of 
self-responsibility and self-determinism in protest against 
many current tendencies. (Dr. Branscomb.) 

Maritain, Jacques. True Humanism. Scribner. $3.50. An 
admirable discussion of the whole problem of the relation- 
ship between Christianity on the one hand and history, 
civilization and culture on the other. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Richards, G. W. Creative Controversies in Christianity. Revell. 
$1.50. A compilation of the ‘James Sprunt”’ lectures of 
1938. Liberally supplied with footnotes, and is a clear 
delineation of the development that has come in Chris- 
tianity through honest discussion of controversial points of 
theologies as they clash with the dictates of philosophical 
systems. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Stuart, Mrs. Grace. Achievement of Personality in the Light of 
Psychology and Religion. Macmillan. $1.75. An exceed- 
ingly clear and cogent statement concerning the importance 


of religion in the attainment of true personality. (Dr. 
Mackay.) 
Whale, John Seldom. Right to Believe. Scribner. $1.25. 


A fascinating series of studies on religious topics by the 
outstanding British preacher. (Dr. Mackay.) 
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Historical 


Braden, C. The World’s Religions. Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 
A brief account of the great religious groups in the world 
today; purely objective—handy. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Flew, R. N. Jesus and His Church. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
A reverent and scholarly study of one of the most living con- 
temporary themes, the origin of the Church and its relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Deals with a subject of contemporary significance, although 
it goes too far in its view that Jesus established ‘‘the Church.” 
(Dr. MacFarland.) 

Through a rapid survey of church history, the author 
reaches the conclusions that Jesus created a new church 
with a radically changed ideology as contrasted with other 
forms of religious expression. To Christians it will bring 
strength, to others it will produce controversy. 

Frey, Arthur. Cross and Swastika. Macmillan. $2.50. The 
best discussion in small compass of the origin and issues of 
the religious conflict in Germany. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Latourette, Kenneth S. History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Harper. $8.50. The expansion of Christianity 
from 500 to 1500. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

Dodd, C. H. History and the Gospel. Scribner. $2.00. De- 
velops a new approach to the New Testament which has to 
do with events in which the whole meaning of history is 
revealed, reverting back to the interpretation of the early 
Christians and reversing the later results of liberal historical 
criticism. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

Lietzmann, Hans. Founding of the Church Universal. Scribner. 
$4.00. The clearest exposition on the development of the 
church with its techniques and philosophies that I have yet 
seen. Invaluable to students of church history. The 
descriptions of the men who developed the church creeds 
is illuminating. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Moffatt, James. First Five Centuries of the Church. Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. An excellent brief account of historical prog- 
ress of Christianity—pedagogical in presentation. Excellent 
for students. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Piper, Otto. God in History. Macmillan. $2.00. Very inter- 
esting philosophy of historical Christianity. Brought up 
to date by keen analysis of conflict between secular, state 
and all Christianity. Short Protestant viewpoint helpful 
to all. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Quick, O. C. Doctrines of the Creed. Scribner. $3.75. Con- 
tains a clear analysis of the fundamental Christian creeds. 
It is historically considered and the sources from which the 
creeds are derived are presented clearly. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 

Robinson, H. W. History of Israel. Scribner. $2.25. A brief 
but comprehensive study of the history and significance of 
the Jewish people. (Dr. Mackay.) 

White, H. V. A Working Faith for the World. Harper. $2.00. 
It is the author’s contention that Christianity, rid of some 
of its medieval accretions, can prove a faith dynamic for the 
world. The book exhorts as well as it explains. Christian 
theologians will find controversial passages but will like the 
sincerity of the author. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 


Christianity and the Social Order 


Scott-Craig, T. S. K. Christian Attitude to Peace and War. 
Scribner. $1.75. A brief and very able discussion of diverse 
types of Christian attitudes to the problem of war and 
peace. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Sheen, F. J. Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Macmillan. 
$2.00. Liberty, unrestrained, permits capitalism to flourish 
with its evils. Communism speaks in the name of equality 
and destroys liberty. Catholicism answers that a recon- 
struction of the social order must begin with fraternity. 
Society must be organized not in terms of rites but in terms 
of functions. It is a choice between the clenched fists of 
Communism or the folded hand of Catholicism to readjust 
the evils of capitalism. (Dr. Mayerberg.) 


Stamp, S. J. Christianity and Economics. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The views of a Christian layman on the place of the minister, 
the Christian and the Church, rather conservative, finding 
the main point to be an approach to the motives of indi- 
viduals. (Dr. MacFarland.) 

Sir Josiah is both a leader of British economic thought and 
an active lay leader of the nonconformist religious organi- 
zations. His treatment of religion and economics is fresh, 
vital and wisely balanced throughout. (Dr. Branscomb.) 


x 


Devotional 


Borden, Lucille P. Once in Palestine. Macmillan. $1.50. A 
beautiful paraphrase of the gospels on Mary’s life. An 
elaborate and imaginative development of the history of 
man’s life. (Rev. R. L. Nichols.) 

Hill, C. M. World’s Great Religious Poetry. Macmillan. $1.69. 
An unusually well selected and complete anthology of 
religious verse. (Dr. Mackay.) 

Kagawa, Toyohiko. Meditations on the Holy Spirit. Cokes- 
bury Press. Of especial value in its indication of the way 
in which a Japanese mind comprehends Christian faith. 

Kierkegaard, Sren. Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. Har- 
per. $2.00. Really a meditation beautifully translated by 
Douglas V. Steere. Though devotional literature will not 
usually be bought by libraries, the volume is of importance 
as making available to English readers further knowledge 
of the thought of one of the influential theological figures of 
the last century. (Dr. Branscomb.) 


Varia 

Maus, Cynthia P. Christ and the Fine Arts. Harper. $3.95. 
Life of Christ with pictures from many of the masters. Filled 
with ‘‘selections.’’ Valuable in any library, especially use- 
ful to the youth. Some good matter for retreats. (Rev. 
R. L. Nichols.) 

Slater, J. R. Recent Literature and Religion. Harper. $2.00. 
An interesting survey of the attitude towards religion of 
recent scientists, philosophers, and men of letters. (Dr. 
Mackay.) 

Educational 


Perkins, Jeanette. Children’s Worship in the Church School. 
Harper. $2.00. A superb book which fulfills its purpose. 
Any church school can profit by its material. (Dr. Mayer- 
berg.) 


Additional copies of the list may be secured on application 
from the Yale University Divinity School Library, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 
SOLITUDE 
Alfred Grant Walton 


I must have time when I may be alone; 
It tortures me— 

This rush and endless strain, the clash 
Of will with will, the ceaseless din 

Of life’s cacophony. 


I ery for solitude, 

Some muted hour within the purpled day 
When I may be alone, and God may speak 
His word of strength, and bring me 

For my hurt the anodyne 

Of quietness and peace. 


I shall not tarry long. 

It is enough 

If, in the sacred interval, I find 

An inner poise, see some bright goal ahead 
Orjhear an angel’s song. 


A pause! A moment’s rest! An inward calm! 
Then—to my tasks again. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO WHOM SHOULD THE COLLEGES GO? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial of August 11 asserts that ‘‘there are thousands 
of boys and girls who might better go to work than go to college,”’ 
but ignores the fact that there are no jobs available for them. 
One cause of increasing population in the colleges seems to be 
that idleness is the only alternative. 

Your critic in the same issue upholds the right of the stupid 
to attend college, but seems to confuse college education with 
education in general, and stupidity with economic underprivilege. 

I comment by converting the original query. To whom 
should the colleges go? As you point out, colleges have largely 
lost their missionary zeal. Is this change to be approved? Or do 
they have a responsibility to those with less than average intelli- 
gence or with personalities which do not measure up to the dean’s 
yardstick? 

Granting the excellence of this yardstick, let us ask what 
would be its effect on a youngster with an inferiority complex? 
Or, if the yardstick were adopted by the colleges as criterion for 
admission, what percentage of adolescents would be accepted? 

Is the college system patterned on the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment? Does it in effect say, “If you fail to accept Culture 
before graduation from high school, you shall be cast into the 
outer darkness among the uneducated, without opportunity for 
later repentance?” 

Or, granting that all adolescents and adults should have a 
chance at education, should some of the teaching be done by 
institutions other than the college, thus limiting the college to 
its traditional form? Or should the college transform itself and 
seek to discover how it can minister to all who come its way, or 
even go to those who do not come? Can it learn to do this 
and still retain its ideals of scholarship for the scholarly-minded? 

Although colleges have lost much of their individuality in 
an era of standardization, are there not some which preserve a 
pioneer spirit? 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

San Jose, Calif. 


* * 


A WOMAN WE CAN RESPECT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial “‘Unselfish Saving and Spending,’ in the 
Leader of August 5, raises some interesting questions. 

One naturally infers that you think everyone should save. 
Who can save? Certainly not the twenty-three millions who are 
on relief. The millions on W. P. A. are not permitted to save. 
If a W. P. A. worker admits that he has not spent all his meager 
pay his family is at once visited by a case worker. The five 
million high school and college graduates who have never had a 
job can save nothing, neither can the forty-three millions, or 
one-third of our population, who, the President says, are now 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. To what extent should the 
individual be held responsible for his mental and physical equip- 
ment and the accident of birth which places him on a certain 
economic plane where he may or may not have more than just 
the bare necessities of life? True, there is always room at the 
top, but there isn’t room for everyone at the top. What the 
cow gives is not all cream. If there was no milk the cream 
would have nothing to rest on. And what assurance does any 
man have that after he has denied himself most of the luxuries 
and many of the comforts of life he will live to use what he has 
saved? Statistics tell us that only eight persons out of 100 live 
to be sixty years of age. 

{ Yes, most of our ancestors were thrifty, but if they were 
living today would they still save, or would they see that we 
have reached the saturation point in savings? Prof. Alvin 
_ Hansen, retiring president of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, addressing that body last spring, said: ‘‘We are face to 
face with a disintegrating civilization because of the superfluity 


of savings in our financial structure.” Under the present Social 
Security law some of us are compelled to save while others are 
not permitted to do so, and the latter will reap no benefits from 
the law. Under the plan which you had in mind when you wrote 
the editorial everyone would be compelled to save to the extent 
of the tax which he must pay, but every one would benefit when 
he reached the retirement age. 

I have always been puzzled by the fact that we stress the 
responsibility of the man who had only two talents, but so often 
overlook the fact that in the end he was deemed worthy of 
exactly the same reward as the man who had ten talents. As 
to the forced spending, without the inclusion of that clause many 
thrifty people accustomed to years of penny pinching would con- 
tinue to save, and thus defeat one of the fundamental purposes 
of the plan, which is to stimulate employment by keeping money 
in circulation. ¢ ; 

Ethel B. Long. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


SHOULD KEEP OUR HEADS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of my very dear young friends went to teach in China. 
He fell in love with a Chinese girl who had returned to her native 
city after graduating from Wellesley College in America. They 
were on the point of marrying when they learned that if they 
had children, those children would have absolutely no standing 
in China and would be in a very unpopular and anomalous 


- position wherever they traveled or lived. This consideration 


was one among the weighty reasons why they decided not to 
marry. The same reason holds good between a white man 
and a colored woman: their children will suffer for it and their 
children’s children. Furthermore, that white man and colored 
wife will suffer taboos and cruelties of a hundred kinds wherever 
they live and wherever they travel. American society will look 
down upon them in the North, and be ready to tar and feather 
them in the South. 

Racial conventions and prejudices run deep. He or she is 
wise who does not defy them even in the interest of human 
brotherhood. As Christians, we should help all races but keep 
our heads in doing so. 

Henry R. Rose. 


* * 


SAYS WE SHOULD MAKE A PUBLIC APOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to your editorial, ‘Idealism and Realism in Mixed 
Marriages,” in the August 12 issue, we feel that it is unfair, un- 
just, biased and very unlike the Universalism in which we have 
been educated. 

We feel that, without names, you have done what you could 
by your public denunciation to doom the future of a bride and 
groom who, no doubt, like every other young couple, started 
with high hopes and aspirations to help make this world a better 
place in which to live and, through their special work in our 
churches, go even further than most of us dare attempt. If this 
be true, their spirits must have been thoroughly dampened, and 
the young minister who worked so faithfully in our parish for 
four years and by his work during the past three years had made 
such a favorable impression that he has been granted a year’s 
complete scholarship, covering traveling, living and tuition 
expenses in the University of London, has just reason for despair. 
The attack was made on him and his innocent sister when he is 
out of the country and unable to defend himself. 

Though probably nothing can change the effect of the harsh 
criticism of the bride, groom and minister who were so severely 
judged, we feel that a public apology should be made through 
these columns to these three persons. 

If, as you say in your criticism, “he had married an American 
Indian or a Japanese he might have secured a church,” also 
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that “a cultured colored woman is as good as a cultured Indian 
woman, Japanese woman or Caucasian woman,” why should 
she ‘‘not have a chance to show what she could do as a minister’s 
wife in our denomination,’ and why if you “‘were on a church 
committee” would you “vote against calling such a man and 
wife to serve the church”? 

Mena Stearns, 

Maude S. Ellison. 

Winthrop, New York. 


* o* 


A SOP TO CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a clipping by Carl Miller, A. M., D. D., for 
your consideration. I firmly believe his views are correct. 

Would it not be a good idea to print this article in The 
Christian Leader? It might help to open the closed churches 
mentioned in the article by Orren B. Alvord in your edition of 
July 29, 1939. 

Mary H. Sampson. 
West Campton, N. H. 


The article tells pastors, janitors, singers, and other church 
workers that they could have their salaries considerably increased 
by the Townsend plan—even doubled—and that church debts 
would melt away. The hard struggle of trustees and Ladies’ 
Aid societies to finance churches would be ended. El Dorado. 
Gold on the ground. Diamonds on bushes. Plenty out of 
nothing. 

The Editor. 


* Ok 


SHARING NOT ALWAYS A BLESSING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An editorial in the Leader of hae 8 sets before us a coin in 
slot ‘music machine” as a symbol for universal sharing, and 
says, ‘The solution of man’s problems . . wait on the day 
when, like nature, we make sharing the law of all our plan- 
ning. ... In that day not only the humble music machine 
but also the mightiest engines of science and the most delicate 
instruments of art will be used only as they are shared freely 
by all who need them.” 

Does this imply that the past has not shared generously 
with the present? If so we do our fathers wrong, for it is written 
that the woman ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge and 
finding it good she shared it with the man, and from that sharing 
began the long slow climb toward civilization. 

Since long before the gods forsook Olympus, poets, musi- 
cians, prophets, seers and philosophers have freely shared their 
dreams, their visions, their music, their hopes and aspirations 
and their learning with all who would hear them. Far back in 
the unremembered past primitive man dragging his burden 
over the rough ground encountered the wheel and placed it 
under his burden that it might share his labor, and since that 
far-off day inventors and mechanics have given to man myriads 
of devices that have shared in lifting the physical burdens from 
man’s shoulders, and we of this generation share more richly in 
the fruits of their Jabor than any who have lived before us. 

Nature spreads her fruits before us and all may share them 
freely, but if some do not wish to share they are free to pass 
them by. 

In like manner that “‘mightiest engine of science,”’ the print- 
ing press, presents its offerings, and whosoever will may share 
in them, but if any do not care to share they may pass them 
without offense. 

But not all of nature’s sharing is like this. Sometimes she 
sends rain on the parched fields and also on the gay picnic— 
to the fields a blessing, to the picnic discomfort from which there 
is no escape. 

So it is with the “music machine” whose offering is to some 
a pleasure but to others an annoyance. Or nature decks the 
roadside with goldenrod—to some a joy, to others the menace 


of hay fever. And the smoker lights his cigar or pipe and shares 
its aroma freely with all around him—pleasant to some but most 
unpleasant to others. 

Surely sharing, like mercy, is twice blest, blessing him that 
gives and him that takes. But sharing that is unwanted or 
enforced is bereft of all blessing. 

TaGy 


* * 


DR. LANE ON DR. SPOERL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I always enjoy The Christian Leader, and I was interested in 
Spoerl’s letter. (I remember him well.) I am tempted to write 
this letter to you and ask you to forward it to him. It is quite 
true that Jesus said that ‘‘they that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword,” and it is historically true, and yet 


“How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds” .. . 


I am not sure but that Jesus if he had not scourged the 
grafters out of the temples might have lived longer. The sad 
thing is that so many on either side, isolationist or not, talk only 
of keeping out of trouble and of national ambitions. I have 
no brief for French or English policy, but a German (Nordic) 
friend writing says the policy is to take the democratic nations 
one at a time, weakest ones first. We talk of winning the war. 
Have we no responsibility for the peace? If in 1914 when Serbia 
accepted most of Austria’s ultimatum, and only suggested that 
one or two points be left to the Hague tribunal, if we had notified 
Germany and Austria that failure to accept Serbia’s answer 
(which was satisfactory to the Kaiser) would be an unfriendly 
act warranting suspension of trade, would it have prevented or 
postponed war? I have reason to think it. 

Now the American people are not so much concerned with 
national boundaries as the unalienable rights of man. 

The mandated territories were surrendered to us as well 
as Britain and France. If we should insist on German access 
thereto, if we had offered to go into the World Court, and, if 
you like, the Versailles treaty if properly amended and executed 
—or should do so now—our terms would be accepted! 

But to surrender colonies to Germany, to have Jews and 
quarter-Jews and anti-Hitlerites expelled, is not Christian. 

War is not always a crime. It may be a punishment. 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


DR. SPOERL ON DR. LANE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his letter on foreign policy it is well that Professor Lane 
emphasizes the cheap opportunism of isolationists and others 
who chiefly talk of “keeping out of trouble and of national 
ambitions.” This point needs clear statement again and again. 
In making it he doubtless means that we must be more con- 
cerned with the ‘‘inalienable rights of man,’ which he asserts 
to be the chief interest of Americans. 

It is important, however, to be realistic in interpreting the 
inalienable rights which are most highly prized. One of them 
in the present civilization is unquestionably the right of exercis- 
ing unlimited greed, and who can deny that this motive is fre- 
quently clothed in all kinds of pleas for liberty? Concrete mani- 
festations of this right would be the “right’’ of the British Empire 
to perpetuate itself and the “right’’ of American interests to a 
considerable share of world trade. Economists have demon-— 
strated that the war in 1914 was concerned with similar “rights.” 
The German administration also happened to be extremely 
truculent, and this fact provided a beautiful occasion for all 
foreign offices to sell out their citizens, as they always do. 

Now Hitler happens to be a swaggering bully, and 
makes it appear credible that his attitude, rather than » 
economic dog-fight occurring below the surface, is the significant 
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international issue. This device plays into the hands of the 
British Empire and also of American commercial interests. 
Naturally conjectures about what might have happened if— 
are futile, but I believe that if Serbia’s part had been taken on 
moral grounds, some other way would have been found for 
promoting the dominant interests of greed. 

What are we after? In defending ‘“‘liberty’’ are we also 
prepared to accept an industrialized world that will cut drasti- 
cally into our foreign trade and economic influence? This is 
belied by our tariff policy. Hitler is a bully, but I believe that 
our Administration is far more concerned with these other 
matters. 

That means that any “punishment”’ of those who encroach 
upon liberties must be meted impartially all around—to our 
dollar imperialists as well as to Central European gangsters. 
Consequently “punishment’’ seems properly subject to delay 
until our house is set in order. Moreover, whether or not war 
is always a crime, its use as a “punishment” is absurd for this 
additional reason: It is like punishing an unruly child by keep- 
ing him out of the playroom as a result of setting the house on 
fire. 

The organized polity of our generation is hypocrisy and 
double-dealing. We personally deserve only the fate of hypo- 
crites. But the next generation should be given a chance to be 
something else; it cannot do so if it is made the legatee of our 
kind of double-dealing, pointed up by hypocritical wars. When 
man is morally sound enough to trust himself to use war as a 
method, which he is now far from being, he will never need to 
use it. If we use it now on any grounds, we are covering our 
immorality with ‘idealistic’? bombast and ballyhoo. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


NEITHER WHOLLY RIGHT NOR WHOLLY WRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reading the article entitled ‘“‘The Church Is Too Formal,” 
my attention was arrested by the phrase, “‘The church is taken 
for granted.’ I think that is all too true, and is the reason why 
our churches lack dynamic force. 

I incline strongly to the belief that we ministers are at least 
partially at fault if our people take their religion and their church 
for granted. Mr. Newspaper Man is right when he says: “‘It is 
the church’s job to make us think about religion.” By that 
statement he implies, I assume, that it is the minister’s job to 
inspire and to encourage his people to think of their religion 
definitely in terms of the fundamental teachings of Jesus—as 
something they must keep alive as a motivating influence in their 
lives, as something they must use and apply in every daily ac- 
tivity. As the author of the article puts it: “The church is the 
tool for engraving upon men’s souls the image of Christ. Its sole 
purpose is to teach and spread Christ’s interpretation of religion 
to the end that in manner of life men shall exemplify that inter- 
pretation.” 

I do not feel competent either to affirm or deny that the 
church is fulfilling that important function, but I venture the 
statement that many churches are doing it to some extent, and 
that most churches are conscious of the obligation and are striving 
‘to perform it conscientiously. 

There is a challenge to all ministers in the author’s statement 
that when he attends a church service it is not often that he hears 
a helpful sermon. By helpful he evidently means one that satis- 
fies soul hungers in the same manner that Jesus satisfied them 
centuries ago. I think I understand what he means. Sermons 
filled with glittering generalities, that raise questions they do not 
answer, that can rightly be called treatises on economics, politics 
or psychology, just do not register and do not satisfy man’s 
hunger for the deep-lying realities of life. 

It is a question of the inner life of the individual. It is the 
's job to get man’s soul life in tune with the Infinite. 
that is accomplished in any appreciable degree, objective 
between man and man and between nation and na- 


tion will gradually conform to the Christlike standard of human 
relations. 

We as ministers should not sidestep this challenge. It is 
timely. In the preparation of our sermons let us keep in mind 
that those who come to church are hungry for the bread of life. 
They come seeking the spiritual essentials, and if they do not get 
them they cease to come. 

The author’s reference to his experience in a hospitable 
church focuses our attention upon a very important matter. I 
dislike to think that a stranger can attend a service in any of our 
churches and not be graciously received. That this has happened 
in some churches is doubtless true, according to the testimony 
of reliable laymen. 

To get back to where I started, and to quote the Newspaper 
Man: “People, I believe, go to church largely for much the same 
reason that they go to school, to learn something of value to them, 
something that will help them to live better and fuller lives.’ 
Therefore, if they do not go to church it must be that they do not 
feel that they get anything of real value to them. 

I feel that our Newspaper Man in making the statement, 
“The Church is too formal,” is neither wholly right nor wholly 
wrong. But there is much truth in what he says, enough truth 
to “stab us awake” to our responsibility as heralds of the glad 
tidings for which the souls of mankind continuously hunger. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
ek 


EDUCATION WILL NOT CURE STUPIDITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of August 19 “E. J. J.”” assumes that education 
will materially lessen stupidity. Through a long life I have not 
found any reason to suppose this to be true. I have known many 
people who never learned to write who were possessed of out- 
standing thinking ability and many college men who were very 
stupid. Men tend, unless their emotional nature is sensitive, 
made so either by suffering or by their part in racial and family 
traits, to be stupid. I have missed, if it exists, any proof that a 
college course will cure stupidity or affect it to any important 
degree. The crude materialism held by many college students 
is largely, as far as I can discover, a reflection of the thoughts 
held by professors who are materialistic, crude in their mental 
qualities and grossly stupid as to ethics, religion, politics, eco- 
nomics and matters requiring efficient thinking. To educate the 
Negroes of the isolated portions of the South, to train such 
young men as make up a large portion of the college population— 
in such work as they can do with their hands or with simple 
mental equipment, is to uplift and benefit them and the whole 
country. To send such youths to college is, especially if they 
have money, to give them five years of opportunity to become 
shiftless, conceited, unaccustomed to useful labor. My own 
view is that stupidity is never cured by education. Its cure is 
always accomplished, in this world or in the next, by the awaken- 
ing of the higher instincts for service, love, improved vision. 
Orthodoxy is stupidity consecrated: mere book-learning is only 
a means for improving opportunities for those not stupid. 
Stupidity is a result of emotional inertia: a college education in 
itself will not cure it. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Guilford, Vt. 


A SERMON BY WOOD STRIKES TWELVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. John E. Wood, who has been the student pastor 
at Brooklyn, Pa., this summer preached on “The Significance 
of the Cross’’ at the morning service yesterday. I have asked 
him to submit his manuscript to you. I think this splendid 
sermon should appear in the Leader. More of our people should 
have the opportunity of knowing what he said. 

Henry W. Felton. 

Montrose, Pa. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A VACATION LETTER TO PARENTS 


Mailed from 
Fountain, Michigan, 
July 10, 1939 

Dear Friends: 

Religious, Education is a constant co- 
operative effort. It begins with the ex- 
ample of parents and is emphasized in the 
church school, and has its final expression 
in every activity of the child. 

The church school serves to give em- 
phasis and to aid direction in the develop- 
ing religious life of the child, but (and 
here is the important point) the church 
school is handicapped in doing its part 
unless there is sympathetic and hearty co- 
operation on the part of the parents. 

When you consider that the time that 
children spend in church school averages 
about twenty-four hours for the church 
school year—just one day of twenty-four 
hours—we must admit that full co-opera- 
tion on the part of parents is indeed im- 
portant. 

To that end I am inviting you now to 
plan to meet with groups who will con- 
sider these facts as part of our program 
this coming autumn. 

We will do everything humanly possible 
to aid you and we hope you will do every- 
thing humanly possible to aid us. Educa- 
tion without religious education falls far 
short of producing a fully rounded and 
thoroughly grounded person. 

“Create persons,” said old Walt Whit- 
man, “and the rest follows.” 

And a Greater One said: ‘‘What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul, or, what shall a 
man give-in exchange for his soul?” 

Will you help us realize that Ideal? 

Faithfully yours, 
Walter H. Macpherson. 


* * 


YOUR GIFTS ARE APPRECIATED 


The American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


July 26, 1939. 
Dear Miss Andrews: 

I take pleasure in acknowledging your 
kind letter of July 20 with which you for- 
warded the contribution of the Univer- 
salist church schools to be applied to our 
program in behalf of refugee children. Our 
official receipt in the sum of $378.75 is 
enclosed herewith. 

Beyond the measure of assistance which 
the money will make possible, we welcome 
this fine contribution for the spirit of 
brotherhood which it manifests. In ex- 
pressing in this concrete way their sym- 
pathy with less fortunate boys and girls 
of another faith in another land, the chil- 
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PLEASE NOTIFY US OF 
CHANGES 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

ns Who is superintendent of your . 
* church school this year? It is im- 
* portant that the G. 8. 8S. A. office 
* have accurate information at this 
* point. For many schools it has. 
* As for others, we are certain from 
* past experience that a change in 
* Jeadership has taken place but 
* that no one has thought to inform 
* us of it. This means that impor- 
* tant mailings to go out this fall 
* (one went last month) will go to 
* the person who, according to our 
* records, is still superintendent. 

* Unfortunately mailing lists do 
* not correct themselves automati- 
* cally. Perhaps some day they will. 
* But until that time we are depend- 
* ent upon word from ‘each local 
* church if ours is to be kept accurate 
* and up-to-date. Please co-operate! 
* Unless you do, time and postage is 
* wasted. What’s more, your acting 
* superintendent suffers and your 
* school, too, because help intended 
* for him he never receives. 

* 
ae 


* 


* 
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dren of the Universalist schools are carry- 
ing on the traditions of justice and good 
will upon which our great democracy was 
founded. 

It may interest the pupils of your Sun- 
day schools to know that in the last annual 
Religious School roll call sponsored by our 
Junior Division over 120 schools responded 
with contributions. 

Let me assure you that the funds 
made available by the Universalist church 
schools will be spent in accordance with 
the wishes of the contributors. The money 
has been earmarked and is being forwarded 
to the Paris office of the Joint Distribution 
Committee which is in charge of the ad- 
ministration of funds abroad. To what 
aspect of the program of aid in behalf of 
refugee children this money will be de- 
voted, we cannot at this time advise you. 
It will, of course, be used where the needs 
are most pressing. We are asking our 
Paris office to send us a report of the way 
in which the money is being expended and 
we shall be happy to make this information 
available for publication in your denomi- 
national paper. 

I hope that you will convey our thanks 
to all who helped to make this contribu- 
tion possible. 

With kind regards, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonah B. Wise, 
Vice-Chairman. 


ABOUT RALLY DAY 


No Rally Day has been designated in 
our denominational calendar this year for 
a number of reasons. Locally, the day is 
observed here and there. To those who 
still find value in it and who would like, 
on the Sunday so set aside, a church school 
service with a Rally Day ‘“‘flavor,” we will 
gladly mail two or three copies of those 
provided by the G.S.S. A. in former years. 


* * 


SEPTEMBER WORSHIP SERVICES 


Suggestions for informal services for the 
four Sundays in September were mailed to: 
superintendents last month. In mimeo- 
graphed form, these took the place of the 
usual small printed notebook sheets which 
will be resumed with the October services. 

It was recommended that on Sept. 3 
the service be related to Labor Day, on 
the 10th that high points in vacation ex- 
periences be shared, on the 17th the school 
become acquainted with new hymns, on 
the 24th the story of the meeting of 
Thomas Potter and John Murray be told 
or acted out in a vivid, colorful way. 


* x 


HAVE YOU SUGGESTIONS TO 
MAKE? 


The General Sunday School Association 
is a democratic organization. As far as 
possible it pursues those policies voted 
by delegates from Universalist churches 
assembled in convention every two years. 
As far as possible it carries out the wishes 
of leaders and workers in local churches 
as expressed through the year and in con- 
vention. One way of determining what 
those wishes are is the appointment of a 
Recommendations Committee — some 
twelve men and women active in local and 
state work throughout the country. Through 
its chairman this committee presents at a 
business session of the convention matters 
for consideration. These are discussed, 
acted upon, and accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the vote of the majority. 

The chairman of the Recommendations 
Committee for the Washington Conven- 
tion is Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 726 
Livingston Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. 
Reamon has had wide experience in local 
church work, and as president of the New 
York Sunday School Association is active 
in state work as well. She knows some of 
the needs and problems we all face. In_ 
addition to the recommendations which 
committee members will send in, Mrs. 
Reamon will be glad to hear from all others 
who would like to make comment or offer 
suggestions. Do you see ways of improv- 
ing the service the G. S. S. A. tries to rende’ 
the local church? It will help your sch 
and the Association if you will write to 
Mrs. Reamon. a” 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD: A PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


All my life I’ve heard of Northfield. 
First from a Baptist aunt who has attended 
the Conference for years and years; then 
from Guild girls who were at the earliest 
Camp Murray; finally from our own Ex- 
ecutive Board members. 

Too often when we reach the Promised 
Land it falls short of our dreams of it. 
Not so Northfield. From that first Sunday 
evening (July 2) until the day I left (and 
my only regret is that I had to leave before 
the end of the Conference), it was a perfect 
experience. One to be remembered always. 
One that I want to share. That’s the thing 
about Northfield: those who go there come 
back bewitched, perhaps, but they want 
everyone else to be, too! 

I was privileged to be an observer in 
Camp Eendracht, of the Reformed Church 
in America, at present the largest camp for 
girls at the Foreign Missions Conference; 
and although, because of an unusually 
heavy registration and a shortage of tents, 
I was one of many who had to live in Mar- 
quand Hall instead of in the open, most of 
my time was spent with the campers, in 
classes, in the dining-room, at conclaves. 
Probably every issue of the Broadcaster 
for the coming year will be filled with 
accounts of the classes I attended, the 
speakers I heard, the books I learned 
about. 

But what I want to emphasize here is 
the feeling of the place, the aura, if you 
will, that which makes you want to go 
back, again and again and again. (My 
room-mate, a camp counselor, was there 
for her twenty-first year! And that was 
in no way a record.) 

My introduction to Round Top could 
not be improved upon. The Conference 
proper was to begin Tuesday morning, but 
the faculty, committee and counselors 
were there on Sunday and Monday for a 
retreat. 

Sunday evening, at sunset, the Camp 
Eendracht counselors, for the most part 
girls, met with Miss Julia’ Heines, leader, 
on Round Top. If you’ve been to North- 
field, you know what is packed into those 
two words—Round Top. If you haven’t, 
you must come and find out for your- 
self. 

We sat on the ground, looking out from 
between the tree-trunks, over the rolling 
hills to the Connecticut River, with the 
glow fading slowly from the western sky. 
A hush fell upon the group—not the 
silence imposed by any person, but the 
quiet of the hills, the everlasting peace of 
Round Top. Softly, here and there, a girl 
spoke: a favorite verse from the Bible, a 
stanza from a well-loved poem. Through 
my mind ran the lines from “Blue Eve- 
ning”: 

; 
a 


“Her feet were silence on the river; 
And ‘Hush,’ she said, between the 
boughs.”’ 


As the stars began to shine through the 
deepening sky, the girls sang—a few of 
their camp songs, a hymn or two, and 
Taps: ‘Safely rest, all is well, God is 
nigh.” I’ve heard it sung many, many 
times before, at school, around camp-fires, 
at Scout Camp, but never, never quite so 
sweetly as on Round Top, that first night. 

There were other moments during the 
week, those moments that make goose- 
flesh stand out all over one: Monday eve- 
ning in Sage Chapel, when that great throng 
of people, men and women, camp girls and 
counselors, missionaries and ministers, 
Oriental and Occidental, black and white, 
joined in singing the opening hymn. It 
was as if something more than that chorus 
of voices rose to the traves of the chapel 
and went surging out across the campus, 
across the world: ‘‘The Witness of the 
Church.” 

Later, after the wonderful messages 
brought by the speakers, outside in the 
cool dark on the chapel steps, Madame 
Yoshika Saito lifted her lovely soprano in 
a benediction. 

Another such moment came for me on 
Tuesday evening after the migrant demon- 
stration in the auditorium. I reached 


Round Top that’ night’ among the last to 
cross the campus and the service was just 
beginning. Brilliant sunset colors were 
fading into soft lavenders and greens and 
palest blues as the words of my favorite 
evening hymn floated on the air: 
“Day is dying in the west, 
Heaven is touching earth with rest— 
Holy, holy, holy, O God, Most High.” 


One of the most appealing features of 
the entire schedule is the period labeled 
“Meditation.”” No one had told me about 
it beforehand and I wondered just what it 
meant—10:45-11:05, Meditation. 

It meant that wherever you were at 
10:45, you stopped. In your dormitory, 
on the campus, in a class-room, you 
stopped writing, talking, walking, for the 
loveliest period of the day. With a little 
foresight, it was possible to be outdoors 
when Meditation began, and wherever one 
looked, motionless figures were scattered 
about, under the pines, down by the pond, 
on the marble bench by the shrubbery, 
sitting or lying full-length on the grass, 
quietly communing. 

Such a silence stole over the scene as is 
rarely experienced. There were more 
thrilling, more heart-stirring moments that 
week, but none so dearly remembered, 
none so near to the peace that passeth 
understanding. 

That’s one part of Northfield. If you 
never went to a class, if you never heard a 
lecture, you would come home inspired. 

Sarah W. D. Henderson. 


Annual Meeting of Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 


Mrs. Helen M. Henshaw of Salem, 
Mass., succeeded Mrs. Louise Inman of 
Foxboro, Mass., as president of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid at the annual meeting 
on Friday, Aug. 18, 1939. Mrs. Harold 
Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., was elected 
vice-president; Elsie G. McPhee of Mal- 
den, secretary; Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of 
Nashua, N. H., treasurer; Mrs. Lizzie A. 
Nelson of Boston, Mrs. Beatrice M. Welch 
of Guilford, Maine, and Mrs. Ernest 
Sodergren of Melrose, Mass., directors. 

Mrs. Evelyn Colcord, treasurer, re- 
ported that the total amount raised by the 
1938 Fair was $203.80; the 1938 Birthday 
Fund netted $158.14. The 1939 Fair to 
date had brought in $136.71, and the 1939 
Birthday Fund a total of $171.75, July 
being the winning month. 

Greetings were sent to Mrs. Celestine 
Gordon of Saco, on the occasion of her 
eighty-fourth birthday. Mrs. Gordon 
is an honorary director of the Ladies’ Aid. 

The president, Mrs. Louise Inman, re- 
ported the child care program, the latest 
effort of the Aid to be of service at Ferry 
Beach. This project provides care and in- 
struction for children present at the in- 
stitutes, for the nominal fee of fifty cents 
per week. Mrs. Lyman Achenbach of 
Gloucester, Mass., carried on most success- 
fully during the Religious Education In- 


stitute. Mrs. Earle Dolphin of Lynn, 
Mass., did splendid work during Church- 
manship week and the Institute of World 
Affairs. 

The meeting approved the action of the 
board in its transfer of the $300 appro- 
priated last year toward a new refrigerat- 
ing unit to the payment of that amount 
on the- $1,000 borrowed by the Ferry 
Beach Park Association last year. 

The sum of $300 was also appropriated 
to pay on the loan this year. An addi- 
tional $100 was placed at the disposal of 
the Ladies’ Aid Board to be spent wherever 
it was most needed. 

It was voted to send a gift of two pairs of 
pillowcases to Miss Downing and Miss 
Stacey in Japan, and also a chair-seat 
hooked by Miss Marion Gardiner to Mrs. 
Rowland. 

Prof. K. Augusta Sutton outlined the 
project which she is to undertake, the idea 
for which was conceived by Rev. Eleanor 
Forbes. This is to be a “History of Ferry 
Beach,” which Mrs. Sutton will compile, 
assisted by a group of record-gatherers to 
be named later. 

A most encouraging report of the store 
was submitted by Charles Vickery. 

A vote of thanks was extended the re- 
tiring officers. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


_ Dr. Seth R. Brooks was in Malden, 
Aug. 28, for a wedding and then spent a 
few days in New York City on his way 
back to his work in Washington. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz and their 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Etz, spent the 
week end of Aug. 27 at Joseph’s View, 
Dr. van Schaick’s guest house in Scho- 
harie County, N. Y. Dr. Etz was the 
preacher at the Beards Hollow church. 
On their trip they visited Howe Caverns 
and Cooperstown. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., officiated at the marriage of his 
cousin, Miss Eleanor B. Davenport, of 
Canton, Mass., to LeForrest Leathers, of 
Stoughton, at the Universalist church in 
Canton, Sunday, Aug. 20. 


Rev. Raymond J. Baughan completed 
his work as minister of the church in Annis- 
quam, Mass., on Sunday, Aug. 27. Dr. 
Henry R. Rose will be the supply preacher 
on Sept. 3. 


Rev. Alfred S. Cole, of the faculty of the 
School of Religion, Tufts College, will care 
for the services in the Universalist church, 
Provincetown, Mass., on Sept. 3. 


Rey. Luther F. Ballou, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hosea Starr Ballou of Brookline, 
Mass., finished his pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church in Carmel, Maine, on 
Aug. 27. 


Miss Dora J. Brown of the Universalist 
Publishing House returned to the office 
Monday, Aug. 28, after a vacation of two 
weeks. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
with her cousins, Miss Florence I. Adams 
of The Christian Leader and Miss Stella E. 
Adams, started on Thursday, Aug. 31, on 
a motor trip to the Gaspé Peninsula. 


Mr. E. Christian Westphalen has re- 
signed from his work as student-pastor at 
Southbridge, Mass. Mr. Westphalen has 
accepted the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional church in Southboro, Mass. Ser- 
vices in the Universalist church in South- 
bridge will be resumed on Sept. 17. 


In several of the vacant pastorates in 
Massachusetts, supply preachers on the 
opening Sunday, Sept. 10, will be as follows: 
South Acton, Dr. U. S. Milburn (Dr. Mil- 
burn will also continue as acting supply 
through Sept. 17 and 24); Framingham, 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons; Lawrence, Dr. 
Henry R. Rose; Leominster, Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent; Lowell, Mr. O. Her- 
bert McKenney. 


Massachusetts 
Leominster.—Rey. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. In spite of the notice which by mis- 
take appeared in the Leader in June, Miss 
Ulrich is still pastor of this church and 


will remain so until satisfactory plans have 
been made for the future. With Miss 
Ulrich’s appointment to the Massachusetts 
State Employment Bureau it will be im- 
possible for her to continue her work in 
the church indefinitely. In 1938 for the 
first time the seven Protestant churches of 
the city conducted union services during 
the summer and this worked so well that 
it has been continued during 19389. Each 
minister conducted one Sunday service 
and had charge of pastoral work during 
one week. A fine religious education in- 
stitute was conducted by the seven Protes- 
tant churches last fall. There were over 
one hundred registrations, and courses 
were held one night a week for six weeks, 
the institute closing with a banquet. This 
institute was such a success that plans 
are under way for another this year. The 
visit of Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich and his 
family to Leominster for a month during 
the winter gave the church much informa- 
tion about the work in the Southern field 
and aroused much interest. A reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Ulrich just before 
their departure. 

Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, pas- 
tor. This summer the church joined with 
the Baptist and Congregational churches 
in holding union services. The first three 
services in July were held in this church 
with the pastor conducting the service and 
doing the preaching. The average attend- 
ance was 100. In Monson the Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Universalist 
churches held union services, and, in the 
absence of Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons, the 
preacher in the Universalist church was 
Mr. Mooney. On Aug. 27, he preached in 
the Congregational church in Brimfield. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mooney and their youngest 
son, Richard, attended the Institute of 
Churchmanship at Ferry Beach. Their 
eldest son, Frederic Jr., has been at Ferry 
Beach all summer. Mr. Mooney had to 
leave Ferry Beach Saturday morning, Aug. 
19, to officiate at a church wedding cere- 
mony that evening. The groom was 
Robert W. Chase and the bride Thurley 
Owen, both members of St. Paul’s Church. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Rev. William 
Forkell, D. D., pastor. Sunday, Aug. 20, 
was the nineteenth annual Old Home 
Sunday for the town. The service was held 
at the Universalist church, which was 
beautifully decorated by ferns and garden 
flowers. As the service opened two hun- 
dred people were present. Dr. Forkell 
presided, and was assisted by Rev. Alex 
Stevens of Gardena, Calif., a native of 
Hartland, and Rev. Mr. Daniels of Wind- 
sor, whose church closed in honor of the 
Hartland celebration. Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, who originated the Old Home Sun- 


day service, preached the sermon. The 
music consisted of an anthem by the senior 
choir, a carol by the junior choir, a solo by 
Mrs. William Matthews of Beverly, Mass., 
a violin solo by Miss Rebecea Meritt of 
Hartland, and a series of old, well-known 
hymns by the English Bell Ringers of 
Beverly, Mass. At this service Mr. Spear 
christened nine children, having chris- 
tened two others at a former service. At 
noon, a basket luncheon was served at the 
hall by the Ladies’ Aid of the Universalist 
church, with free coffee. In the evening 
the service was held at Damon Memorial 
Hall at the lower village. The hall was 
converted into a drawing room with rugs, 
ferns and flowers. A reception was held 
by the entire community in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Forkell. Dr. Forkell has been 
pastor of the Hartland Religious Associa- 
tion for nearly ten years. Assisting were 
Deacon and Mrs. Gilpin of the Congrega- 
tional church, Mrs. Alice Crowell, president 
of the Association, and Rev. Alex Stevens, 
visiting clergyman from California. Mr. 
Spear presided and a fine musical program 
was rendered. Dr. Forkell was given greet- 
ings and responded appreciatively. Letters 
from absent friends were read by Mr. 
Spear, and a short address, reminiscent of 
his early life in Hartland, was given by Dr. 
Stevens, now chaplain of the Spanish In- 
stitute for Mexican boys in California. 
In the dining room light refreshments were 
served by a committee of the co-operating 
churches. In 1940 the Old Home Sunday 
service will be held in the Methodist 


church. 
* * 


A BIT OF REMINISCING 


Your correspondent was present at the 
Chicago Convention in 1897, when the 
matter of a National Superintendent was 
finally settled after several years of dis- 
cussion, and Rev. I. M. Atwood, D. D., 
was elected to the office. 

Well do I remember the ministers’ 
prayer meeting held during that session, 
when eighty ministers literally “on their 
knees,” pledged loyalty to the new Super- 
intendent, promising to “go,’’ if, and when 
and where, he said, or “stay,’’ if he said 
sistay. 

After returning home, 


I received a 


pledge card to sign, which I presume was — 


sent to each one of our ministers. 


That pledge card is one of the dearest — 


souvenirs of my forty-five years of min- 
istry, and reads as follows: 


The Chicago Covenant 


“We, the ordained ministers of the Uni- 
versalist Church, profoundly desiring te 
give full proof of our ministry by maki 
the utmost of our united strength in 
upbuilding of the divine kingdom on earth 
and in order to promote a deeper unity of 
purpose among ourselves through the cul- 
tivation of a spirit of loyalty and subordi- 
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nation to the practical administration of 
the Church, hereby mutually covenant 
with each other and solemnly pledge to 
our beloved Church that we will, at all 
times, hold ourselves in due subjection to 
the authorities and policies of the Univer- 
salist Church, to that end subordinating 
where needful our personal preferences, 
and that we will earnestly endeavor to 
sustain the appointed authorities of the 
Church, and to carry into effect the poli- 
cies adopted by the Conventions.” 

Now, Brethren and Sisters in the min- 
istry, why should the ministers of today 
not make a similar pledge? Is there no 
need of loyalty today? 

After consulting by mail with every 
active minister in our Church as to their 
preference of a leader, and after most 
careful consideration by our officials, a 
leader was selected; and where are we if 
not among the willing and helpful fol- 
lowers? 

Nellie Mann Opdale. 

Canon, Ga. 

* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative).: 

Offering for International Church 
Extension (tentative). 

Noy. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 
Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 
Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 
Feb. 4. United Church Day. 
Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 
March 17. Palm Sunday. 
March 21. Maundy Thursday. 
March 22. Good Friday. 
March 24. Easter. 


April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Notices 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
The 45th annual sessions of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
the Universalist church of Augusta, Maine, on Tues- 


’ Sehool Association will begin its annual 


day, Sept. 19, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
electing officers for the ensuing year, and transacting 
such other business as may come before the meeting. 
Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
* % 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalists of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist. 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2-5. The State Sunday 
session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, ending on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day with the annual 
meetings of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid Association. The annual meet- 


New Rally Day Post Cards 


These new designs are full of originality, as each card has a 


friendly greeting, invitation and appropriate Scripture text. 


No. 1935 For Cradle Roll 
No. 1936 For Beginners 


No. 1987 For Primary 
No. 1938 For Juniors 


No. 1939 For General Card 
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ing of the ministers will also be held on Wednesday. 
The 114th annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, when the occasional sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton. 
Business sessions will be held on Thursday and the 
event will end with a banquet on Thursday. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

* * 

NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 
The annual session of the New Hampshire Uni- 

versalist State Convention will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Manchester, N. H., on Sept. 
10 and 11, 1939, for hearing reports, consideration 
of recommendations, election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before said meeting. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
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UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


October 16-20, 1939 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 
Traveling Expense 


Railroad fares from a few of the principal cities of 
the country are as follows: 


To Washington One Way Fare 


in 
Pullman Coach Lower Berth 
From Boston $14.50 $12.22 $3.95 
New York 6.70 5.57 2.65 
Chicago 23.15 19.27 5.80 
Atlanta 19.15 9.60 5.25 
Cincinnati 16.95 14.11 3.95 
Los Angeles 85.89 50.13 21.55 
Minneapolis 35.36 27.42 8.45 


Consult your local railroad agent for exact cost 
from your city or town. Ministers are advised to 
secure clergy permits which will enable them to travel 
at one-half the first-class rate east of Chicago (except 
in the New England states) and one-half both the 
first-class and the coach rate west of Chicago. 


Hotel Rate 


The following hotels in Washington are recom- 
mended: 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 

Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 


New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
(3 blocks from Mayflower, 7 from church) 
Double room, $4. 


Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
(12 blocks from Mayflower, 4 from church) 
Double room, $4. 
Twin beds, $5. 


Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Stzeets, N. W. 
(3 blocks from Mayflower, 9 from church) 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 
(14 blocks from Mayflower, 6 from church) 
Street, N. W. 

Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 


Hamilton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
(4 blocks from Mayflower, 10 from church) 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 


Ambassador Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
(4 blocks from Mayflower, 10 from church) 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
(4 blocks from Mayflower, 10 from church) 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 


16th 


Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
(1 block from Mayflower, 9 from church) 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 
(2 blocks from Mayflower, 8 from church) 
Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 


Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 

(2 blocks from Mayflower, 6 from church) 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. , 


z 


Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
(opposite Mayflower, 9 blocks from church) 


Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 


$4.50, $5. 
Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 


Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 
(2 blocks from Mayflower, 8 from church) 
Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


Reservations should be made directly with the 
hotel chosen. All these hotels are in the neighbor- 
hood of Convention Headquarters (the Mayflower 


Hotel) and the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. 


Accommodations in private home 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

as 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 74th annual session of the Universalist Con 
vention of Minnesota will be held Oct. 5 and 6, 1939, 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
come before the Convention. The morning session 
will begin at ten o’clock. 

T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 
Ee 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will convene at the First Universalist 
Church, Winthrop Street, Augusta, Maine, Sept. 18, 
19, 20, 1939. The Sunday School Association will 
meet Monday, Sept. 18, at nine a. m., the Women’s 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Represenitative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A, Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton, 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junetion City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rey. Charles P. Hall ,26 Allen Ave 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston, Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: John E. Wood. 


We 
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Universalist Missionary Society Tuesday, Sept. 19, 
at nine a. m., and the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion, Inc., business sessions on Wednesday, Sept. 20, 
at 9.30 a. m. daylight time. The banquet will take 
place Monday, Sept. 18, at six p.m. The Women’s 
Friendship Dinner will be held Tuesday, Sept. 19, 
at 6.30 p.m. The banquet of the Maine Universal- 
ist Laymen’s Fellowship and business session of this 
body will take place Tuesday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
+12 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
* 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the 
word “three,” so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “‘five,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Corivention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 


Special Price 


For a limited time only 


“REBECCA” 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Regular price $2.75 Now $1.39 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass, 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 


Reopening Day 
Post Cards 


These general designs can be used 
wherever schools reopen after summer 
vacation, and are appropriate for any 
grade. 
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Price $1.25 per hundred 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
ey located in a beautiful old 


ngland town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girl 
working together ribdles paeinal life sits 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, 4. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, N. Y. 


College of Letters and Science 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 20 


Catalogue from 


Dean E. 
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Crackling 

Democracy, it’s wonderful! A certain 
club in town held a postcard plebiscite on 
the burning question: Shall it be Thurs- 
day or Friday nights for summer dances? 
There were forty-seven votes for Friday 
and forty-three for Thursday. So they 
made it Thursday because a member of 
the entertainment committee couldn’t 
come on Friday.—Chicago Tribune. 

* x 


Cardinal Hayes once said, “I will make any 
sacrifice, even to pawning my Pectoral, Ring, and 
Cassock, to support a Catholic newspaper.” 


A group of reporters were chinning about 
the war between newspapers and radio. 
There was some apprehension over the 
radio’s alleged entry into the scoopee field. 

“Radio,” flipped one scribe, “never will 
replace the newspaper. You can’t wrap 


up a lunch ina radio.’’—Exchange. 
* * 


What will YOU do for YOUR church paper? 


We need gifts of 


$5.00 each from 1000 Universalists 
and 


$1.00 each from 5000 Universalists 


“Pa, what does it mean here by diplo- 
matic phraseology?” 
“My son, if you tell a girl that time 
stands still while you gaze into her eyes, 
that’s diplomacy, but if you tell her that 
her face would stop a clock, you're in for 
it.’—Montreal Star. 
* 


Suitor: ‘“‘Please marry me, Margaret.” 
Actress: “I’ll marry you on one condition. 
You’ve got to let me continue with my 
career.” 
“Let you? I’m depending on it!’— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


tt 


For the 


Universalist Publishing House 


* * 


Lawyer: “I understand the two men 
were fighting with chairs; didn’t you try to 
make peace between them?” 

Witness: “There wasn’t another chair 


in the room.’”’—Toronto Globe. 
* * 


Sustaining Fund 


Sub-editor: ‘“‘Here’s a correspondent who 
wants to know how long girls should be 
courted.” : 

Editor: “Tell him just the same way as 
short girls.”—Watchman. 


* * 
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PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Isn’t this administration wonderful? 
They think of everything. We have the 
CCC to plant trees and the WPA to cut 
them down.— Millicent Starr in Chicago 
Tribune. 

* * 

“My wife threatens to leave me unless 
I give up playing golf.” 

“That’s serious.” 

“Yes. I shall miss her.”—Montreal 
Star. 


To Help Spread the Message of Universalism 


* * 


Father: “No, I won’t do your sum for 


you. It wouldn’t be right.” Find enclosed $......... 
Bobby: “I don’t suppose it would, but , 
ou might have a try.”—Montreal Star. 
A sie rod t+ 3 Ware 2.25. e)ex dcs).cs ss, 0. ee . 
Golfer: “Notice any improvement since _ 
last year?” = Street cc oie occ aise we abe hs 6: «fad a teiate enamel csnnae eee “a 
Caddy: “Had your clubs shined up, © 
haven’t you, sir?”—Grit. = i Fe 
eon ; City aks . fess ens eee State. if. dowtn i. 
“My gracious,” said the girl after a : oo 


horseback ride, “I never knew anything 
full of hay could be so hard.””—Messenger. - 


